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Writing for Children 


By LUCILE GULLIVER 
Editor of Lothrop, Lee and Shepard 


OME men and women are able to write 
for children with little if any conscious 
thought for those requirements which underlie 
successful written work for boys and girls and 
which are additional to the principles of good 
writing in general, They have their struggles 
with structure, words, and phrases, as do all 
writers, but the desired content and form they 
seem somehow to sense, and their work as a 
result moves forward with a kind of gay and 
easy grace. Others, perhaps also endowed with 
literary skill, make a great and often sincere 
effort and achieve nothing likely to hold, or 
even win, the attention of young people. 

These degrees of success and failure are due 
in part to temperament, They who retain as 
adults the simplicity and unselfconsciousness, 
the light laughter and aliveness, of youth are 
more likely to write well for children than 
they who view life only with the more usual 
formal manner and attitude of maturity, But 
something other than nature also causes this 
difference, something fortunately more easily 
acquired than temperament. 

To judge from experience, certainly seventy- 
five per cent of those who wish to write for 
children do not, prior to beginning, consider 
and analyze the audience whom they are hoping 
to entertain. A child to them is any young 


immature human being who understands only 
simple language and merely simple thoughts. 
It does not occur to them that a child may, 
first, be either male or female, and may also, 
according to his or her years, represent any 
one of many stages of mental development 
and any one of various groups of interests 
dependent upon sex, physical growth, and 
intelligence, They who write with so generic 
an audience in mind as “children” may, by 
some happy chance, reach their goal, but more 
than likely their manuscripts will be rejected. 
They have not realized that the subject matter, 
style, and ages of heroes and heroines immedi- 
ately give their work appeal to children of 
certain stages of advancement and not to 
others. If a writer is to reach any juvenile 
group, both his subject matter and his treat- 
ment must be graded; both must be directed 
to the same range of comprehension and of 
interests. And as children seldom care to read 
about characters younger than they, his heroes 
and heroines must be equal in age to, or older 
than, his proposed readers. 

There is also an attitude of superiority 
toward children’s books which dooms a writer 
holding it to failure. He who feels that he 
must “write down” if he is to reach children 
and he who thinks that writing successfully for 
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children is an easier task than writing for 
adults reveal by these opinions that they know 
little about the juvenile field of today. In good 
writing for either children or adults there is 
no “writing down” ; there are various types of 
simplicity adapted to various ends, but nothing 
so affected passes as good form. Moreover, 
a snobbish attitude makes it impossible for a 
writer to enter into the spirit of the group 
whom he hopes to interest, 

That writing for children may be easier for 
some than writing for adults does not prove 
that juvenile books as a class call for either 
less ability or less equipment on the part of 
authors; nor does it prove, because someone 
is unable to write for children, that such 
writing is “beneath” him. It simply means 
that the ability to write an Anthony Adverse, 
for example, varies from the ability to write 
an Apprentice of Florence. If the know- 
ledge which formed the background of Hervey 
Allen’s work could be placed beside that which 
supported Anne D. Kyle’s story, I think that 
Miss Kyle would appear to be quite as able 
and thorough an historian as Mr. Allen. The 
same assumption may be applied to the use 
of present-day material. Laughing Boy probably 
signifies no more knowledge of, or sympathy 
with, the Indians of our Southwest than does 
Stone Knife Boy. Miss Kyle, Mrs. Malkus, 
and other successful authors of juvenile books 
are more interested in handling their plot 
problems from the viewpoint of youth than 
writers for adults, They care little for sex 
in the popular sense, or the manifold complica- 
tions of love as literary material, but handling 
the less complex materia] does not necessarily 
imply less mentality, knowledge, or skill on 
the part of an author; the variable quantity, 
I believe, lies not in degree of ability but in 
kind of ability. The greater the experience 
and the wider the knowledge to draw upon, 
the richer will be a book for young people just 
as will be a book for adults. 

There is stil] another phase of the attitude 
often displayed toward children’s books which 
is unjustified. It is sometimes held that writing 
for children requires no knowledge of human 
nature and so offers no opportunity for charac- 
terization or for the development of situations 
hinging upon human qualities, Writing for 


children requires a knowledge of human 
nature just as does writing for adults, but 
it is an understanding of human nature in 
its earliest phases rather than in its middle 
and later ones, and also of adult human 
nature as expressed in its reaction to youth, 
The human nature is there always — that is, 
in an able work of fiction. 

It is true that there are hundreds of juvenile 
books which present no characters but merely 
animated names which pass through certain 
events. Up to the present time characterization 
has been the weakest element in juvenile books, 
but that was not for lack of opportunity in 
material but for want of ability on the part 
of authors to make live beings of boys and 
girls, That characterization can be achieved 
in juveniles is proved by many outstanding 
figures. Are we not definitely acquainted with 
real adult mortals in Grandfather in Swift 
Rivers, Etienne Bardeau in Clearing Weather, 
Mother and Granny in Rolling Wheels, and 
with living boys and girls in Peik, and Debby 
Barnes, and Marash of Children of the Mount- 
ain Eagle, and Tabitha Mary? Animals, dolls, 
and even fairies as characters should, and can, 
be endowed with individuality. Certainly Peter 
Rabbit, and Ping, and the White Sparrow, 
and Ringtail and his gracious parents are 
personages ; fairies also may be something sub- 
stantial in personality, if not in body; and 
certainly Hitty is genuine according to her ash- 
wood endowment, and also Mr. Doll of Float- 
ing Island, whose shipwreck called forth on to 
the printed page a droll and imaginative nature. 

Practically any manuscript suitable for 
young readers, regardless of the type of sub- 
ject matter, will be accepted if it is marked by 
that elusive quality called distinction; yet 
certain types of work are far more welcome 
at present in publishing houses than others. 
The present-day wide range of interests which 
are common talk, the progress of education, 
and the character of certain book lists have 
caused less interest in new fairy-tales and 
fantastic matter, historical Indian __ stories, 
historical stories in general, Boy Scout stories, 
school stories, and adventure stories which 
contribute entertainment but nothing over and 
above that in thought to linger in memory. Any 
outstanding piece of work of the above types, 
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which as types offer less commercial value to 
the book publisher today, will be accepted. In 
the book field there is always, if financial mar- 
ket conditions permit, an opportunity for work 
which is fine and uncommon in thought and 
craftsmanship, 

Children still love fairy tales, and should 
have the privilege of growing mentally through 
their fantastic quality. The imagination under- 
lies all successful human relationships and 
business achievement, and unreal] matter of a 
high order helps, as perhaps no other type of 
literary work, to lead and stretch and strength- 
en the child’s creative power which he will 
sorely need to rely on when he is an adult. 
Children of today, however, become interested 
in real life at a younger age than formerly, 
and thus cease at an earlier stage of develop- 
ment to give much attention to the unreal. 
Thus the audience for fairy-tale matter is 
smaller than formerly, and the sale of such 
books accordingly reduced, Educators are 
somewhat responsible for the falling-off of this 
type of work; the more advanced teachers are 
beginning to believe that young children’s 
minds are confused by unreal characters and 
situations and should be offered instead little 
stories of real life — “experience” stories, they 
call them. 

The other five classes of stories are already 
represented by so many volumes that a publish- 
er must require more of manuscripts of these 
types than formerly; that is, any new Indian, 
Boy Scout, or school story must offer some- 
thing out of the ordinary in situation or treat- 
ment to win the attention of booksellers, libra- 
rians, and the public. There are, however, 
situations of Boy Scout life still open to treat- 
ment in fiction; school stories may have fresh 
elements, as in the recent Triple Threat by 
Donal Hamilton Haines; and the juveniles of 
1933 proved that there are still phases of 
history and of adventure to draw upon for 
material. Besides The Apprentice of Florence, 
there appeared Amarantha Gay, M. D., present- 
ing for the first time in fiction form for girls 
woman’s pioneer efforts in the fields of educa- 
tion and medicine; and Mrs. Malkus in Stone 
Knife Boy gave to what might have been a 


thin and melodramatic adventure tale of horse 
and water thieves not only freshness but beauty 
and strength. 

While publishers may be cautious about 
these five types of stories, they are sure to 
read with avidity good stories about girls and 
about girls and women. While stories of femi- 
nine interests and achievements have reached 
a higher plane than in the days of Elsie Dins- 
more and Dotty Dimple, there is still much 
to be desired in material and treatment, For 
some reason writers either cannot handle, or 
do not see, the full literary possibilities in the 
purposes and realities of girls’ and womens’ 
lives, either as they have been, or are being, 
lived. 

Publishers will read with equal interest 
stories for young people which reflect American 
life in any section. Simple farm and country 
stories are already more common than city 
stories, and various regions of this vast country, 
which might be made to live for boys and 
girls, are still unpictured. Stories of American 
home life are greatly needed, not only to 
present the home which really does exist, 
whatever may be said to the contrary, but to 
make attractive and foster the family unit upon 
which much of the success of the United 
States as a nation depends, 

While writing for children is not the easy 
task many assume, it is delightful for one who 
is genuinely interested in children and young 
people. Such a writer should recognize and 
meet the requirements and limitations of 
the field and also realize that he is writing 
for a dual audience — the children who read 
books and the adults who buy them; he must 
write in such a way as to appeal to both. The 
rewards in money vary as with the returns for 
adult work ; they may be slight and momentary, 
or large and constant for some years, The 
returns in pleasure may be immeasurable for 
him who is able to make a child’s daily life 
richer and happier, for him who can kindle 
fires of interest and stir visions. The happiness 
may help to create a self-respecting citizen; 
the fires may burn a lifetime; the visions may 
lead to greatness and widespread human 
benefit. 








Speeding Up Production 


By HINDA .TEAGUE HILL 


O make a living from writing one must 
either sell his product at a good rate or 
else turn out a whale of a lot of words. 

When, along with stocks, real estate, and 
most of our other possessions, the price of 
words began to go down, I had to cast about 
for ways of increasing the output. I had never 
been a prolific writer,—in fact, I was down- 
right slow,— and analyzing the situation for 
myself seemed to accomplish little. I went 
to those of my friends who are industrious 
writers and asked them how they did it. The 
manner of telling varied greatly, but the proce- 
dure followed alike by fiction and by non- 
fiction writers was much the same. 

Boiled down, their advice may be summar- 
ized in three sentences: (1) Find your special 
niche — the field of your greatest interest, or 
that in which you work best. (2) Cultivate 
this field intensively. (3) Budget your time. 

Find your special niche. If you write non- 

fiction, you seize upon certain subjects as being 
right up your street while others just as 
salable, just as meaty, are discarded almost 
without consideration. But have you ever made 
deliberate choice of one field in which to 
specialize? It has several advantages. For 
one thing, it means much less work per article. 
Every bit of preparation adds just that much 
to your general knowledge of the field and 
enriches your background for the next article. 
To the alert mind, every investigation under- 
taken for one topic opens vistas of new sub- 
jects. One idea leads to another in an endless 
chain. 
_ Another point worth considering is that the 
writer who sells a dozen articles on related 
subjects comes to be far better known both 
to editors and to readers than he who sells a 
dozen articles in as many different fields. This 
phase of the matter, however, has nothing to 
do with productivity, and cannot be elaborated 
here. 


For the fiction writer it may not be so easy 
to discover one’s. best field. Check back over 
the stories you have sold. Does any one type 
predominate? How many are young love 
stories? How many are animal, Western, 
mystery, or married life stories? Are you 
interested in juveniles, and if so do you write 
most ‘easily for boys or for girls, and for what 
age group? 

But, you may say, what about the beginner 
who has sold only a few stories — perhaps 
none at all? One prolific writer gave this 
answer : “Write a hundred stories and find out. 
Write any kind, every kind. By the time 
you have finished the hundredth you ought to 
have a pretty definite idea what kinds you 
can do best, what you can do fairly well, and 
what you can’t do at all.” 

One writer added a word of warning to his 
counsel. “Don’t specialize so exclusively,” he 
said, “that you lose touch with everything else 
—especially if your subject is one for which 
there are few markets. If these blow up, you 
are left without any contacts and have to begin 
anew. Specialize, but digress occasionally. In 
short, be a versatile specialist.” 

Cultivate your field intensively. If you keep 
books on yourself you realize that you cannot 
devote hours or days to assembling material 
which is used for one article and then thrown 
aside or stuck in a “miscellaneous” file and 
forgotten. Consider this material from new 
angles. Twist it, turn it. There are other 
phases, as yet untouched, waiting to be put 
into salable form. Give the thing a different 
slant and try it on a wholly different market. 

May I illustrate from my own field? 

I write chiefly on gardening and landscape 
design. Let us suppose that I query an editor 
regarding an article on water lilies and am 
askéd to send it in, I am constitutionally 
unable to write a successful article without 
first gathering together about four times as 
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much data as I am likely to need. From that I 
can pick and choose, play up the high lights. 

First I go to a water-lily grower, an author- 
ity in his field, to get authentic information 
at first hand. He gives me the necessary data, 
shows me various other water plants in his 
collection, and tells me of some particularly 
effective plantings I should see. I visit these, 
and at each place check facts for the article 
I have on hand and at the same time garner 
new items of interest. When my original 
article is in the mails, I draw a long breath — 
and begin to look over my remaining notes 
and photographs. 

From the standpoint of design, I can write 
on formal and informal pools, an article on 
each, with photographs and plans. A most 
attractive little pool less than three feet in 
diameter suggests an article on water garden- 
ing in the small back yard. Many home owners 
regretfully vote against water lilies because 
they think them too expensive or too difficult 
— why not an article to show that they are n't? 
Then there are those new plants for bordering 
the pool, and that fascinating bog garden I 
saw on the James place, and wall fountains, 
and.... Possible markets are exhausted long 
before ideas run out. 

For water gardening substitute some specific 
division of your own field — science, food, 
business, home furnishings, mental hygiene, 
whatever your specialty may be—and see 
where it will lead you, 

When you think you have wrung dry the 
possibilities of your subjects for features, you 
will probably find that you have a lot of left- 
overs on hand. Can they be used for fillers? 
Or for juvenile markets? 

Methods of cultivating an individual fiction 
field vary. One writer who has sold more 
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than 2500 juvenile stories says that he bases 
his plots first of all on some human emotion 
or character trait common to all —such as 
pride, anger, loyalty, fear, or family love. He 
works out a theme based on this emotion, and 
then plots a problem story illustrating this 
theme, He then varies this plot for age group, 
for sex, and for background. His stories, by 
the way, are filed according to background — 
mining, desert, lumbering, farming, mount- 
ains, sea, school, athletics, and so forth, 

Budget your time, Set yourself a stint by 
the month, by the week, by the day —and 
try to beat the bogie. Set a date on the cal- 
endar at which a certain amount must be 
completed. One successful writer draws a 
square to represent a given period of time — 
say two weeks, It is made up of smaller 
blocks, one for each day. When the allotted 
work for the day is accomplished, the block 
is inked out. If only part of the work 
is done, it is lightly crossed out; and when 
nothing is done, the empty block stares out 
whitely in reproach, 

You know better than anyone else how much 
work you can do and when you can best do 
it. Work out the stunt most efficacious for 
you, 

Be a stern taskmaster for yourself, This 
fourth bit of advice was not given me by any 
of the writers mentioned. I found it out for 
myself. The best rules in the world avail us 
nothing if you don’t work. If you are an indus- 
trious soul, with will power enough to map 
out a schedule and stick to it, you are lucky. 
For most of us, anything at all will serve as 
an alibi for not working. In such case, “be 
good to yourself” is poor policy. To achieve 
either quantity or quality we must write. 

More power to you! 





The Writing Woman 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


By Edwin Fisher Forbes 


HE writer’s wife, you say?” Mrs, Frank- 
T lin D. Roosevelt asks, and then replies: 
“From my own experience I could not answer, 
as my position is rather different from that 
of the regular writer’s wife, my husband being 
primarily occupied in government business and 
only writing occasionally on the side.” 

So then, with an eye to helping her and 
smoothing the road that is littered with rejec- 
tion slips, let us look at the writing woman. 

“I should think,” begins the First Lady of 
the Land, “that if a woman is interested in 
writing herself, it would be a great satisfaction 
to work with her husband... If they are both 
writers I should think they would enjoy read- 
ing each other’s material.” There must inevi- 
tably be a thrill in handing work fresh from 
the typewriter to one’s husband. 

“They could try to put themselves in the 
place of the public and give constructive criti- 
cism. However, I am sure that would depend 
entirely upon their individual makeup and their 
relationship to each other. Some men do not 
like any criticism from their wives and the 
same thing holds good of women.” Yet a 
proper coordination of this sort can be 
especially beneficial, since the writer is often 
too much aflame with the heat of creating to 
obtain a competent view of his or her work. 

“These things,” contends Mrs. Roosevelt, 
“are so much a question of the individual 
woman’s personality and pleasure, The same 
thing holds good about the use of a name 
and about the type of thing that women should 
write.” 

“After all,” Mrs. Roosevelt holds, “a woman 
must write of things which interest her, and 
which her personal experience fits her to write 
about.” 


This advice bears out the fact that some 
writers will let copious material die before 
their eyes for lack of interest, while they can 
turn around and write abundantly of little 
material primarily because their hearts are in 
it. As in selling anything, one’s whole life and 
faith must be bound up in one’s writing, for 
successful writing is selling ideas. 

When asked if a woman could write men’s 
fiction, Mrs, Roosevelt replied that “fiction is 
fiction whether written by a man or by a 
woman” and that if the enjoyment and the 
interest is present it is certain that, knowing 
her details and locale, a woman can turn out 
readable men’s stories. 

Mrs. Roosevelt believes that “a certain 
maturity is undoubtedly necessary for the 
writing of certain things.” 

“A good education is also necessary, but | 
do not think it needs to be a college education.” 
At this point there creeps into my mind the 
words of a famous educator who remarked 
that “a man might be truly educated and at 
the same time be unable either to read or 
write.” A paradox, isn’t it? But such a 
person might nevertheless be possessed of a 
profound knowledge of life and human nature, 
as well as the innate ability to turn a successful 
deal, 

“T may, however,”’ continues Mrs. Roosevelt, 
“be prejudiced on the point of a college edu- 
cation, as I did not go to college myself, though 
I did spend three years in Europe.” Of course 
any writer, whether known or unknown, could 
profit by such an experience, Abundant notes 
taken during the trip would provide a wealth 
of material after the adventure had mellowed 
in her mind. Nor should she for a minute 
neglect the wealth of material lying right at 
her feet. 
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“I know a great many women who do very 
successful newspaper work,” reveals the First 
Lady. And obviously one should know her 
market before attempting to write for it. “I do 
not think anyone should be ashamed to do 
anything which they can do well, whether it is 
writing for the small magazines or scrubbing 
floors.” 

“Everybody’s method of work is their own. 
I would not feel qualified to tell anyone else 
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how they should work,” concluded Mrs, 
Roosevelt, 

And now, ladies, if you must write, and 
you are willing to work hard at it, broaden 
your experience and quicken your touch. 
Personal interviewing, whether by mail or in 
person, is one way of doing it. Fear not the 
big people. Like Mrs, Roosevelt, they are 
big only because they attend to every detail; 
and they ignore no one. 





A portrAIT of Anna Eleanor Roosevelt 
published in The Literary Digest last fall 
enumerated evidences of her tremendous 
energy :— 

In the White House, Mrs. Roosevelt seldom 
has an idle moment...directing her children’s 
affairs, receiving delegations, and official guests 
at luncheon, tea, and dinner, and attending 
industriously to the hundreds of letters which 
pour in upon her....The President and his 
wife share a love for outdoor living. They 
crowd into their Washington schedule as many 
yachting and motor picnics as possible, and 
top off days of hard labor at their desks with 
a plunge into the swimming pool with such 
children, grandchildren, and political and 
journalistic guests as can keep their heads 
above water....She has delivered speeches 
indefatigably, often flying to New York for 
the purpose. She continues to be a feminist, 
educator, advocate of world peace, and sup- 
porter of welfare projects of many kinds.... 

“How do you do it?” everyone asks her. 
And she always smiles and says, “Oh, I’m 
good and strong!” 


No mention of her journalistic and author- 
ship activities was included in the above, But 
glance at Mrs. Roosevelt’s literary manifesta- 
tions during the past two years. 

Just prior to the President’s election came 
the announcement of her magazine-editing 
venture, “Babies, Just Babies.” The first issue 
was released in September 1932 and the period- 
ical ran for six months—until May 1933. 
At that time, its publisher, Bernarr Macfadden, 
announced the demise of this heavily out-of- 
pocket venture upon the news that Mrs. 
Roosevelt had decided to withdraw as editorial 
supervisor. 

We have record of a few magazine articles 
signed by Mrs. Roosevelt, Here are some of 
the outstanding published since the fall of ’32, 
not including interview articles or newspaper 
contributions : — 


“What Religion Means to Me”: 
December 1932. 

“Recreation in Preparation for Life”: 
Recreation, November 1933. 

“What I Hope to Leave Behind Me’: Pic- 
torial Review, April 1933. 

“State Responsibility for Fair Working 
Conditions’”’: Forum, May 1933. 

“An Adventure In Early American Furni- 
ture”: House and Garden, February 1934. 

“Subsistence Farmsteads”: Forum, April 
1934. 


Forum, 


Last fall, Mrs. Roosevelt published her 
264-page book, Jt’s Up To The Women. Time, 
in reviewing the volume, observed: “Mrs. 
Roosevelt has spread her talents very thin. It 
is not half so keen a book as her cousin Alice’s, 
published simultaneously.” But in commenting 
on Mrs, Roosevelt’s 1933 summer literary 
venture, her regular page in the Woman’s 
Home Companion, Time remarked: “Mrs. 
Roosevelt has taken an editorial step-up with 
an advice-to-all-comers page.” Since August 
a year ago she has contributed without a break 
a monthly article to the Companion at a price 
reported to be one thousand dollars for twelve 
articles. 


August 1933: I Want You to Write to Me. 

September 1938: Ratify the Child Labor 
Amendment. 

October 1933: Setting Our House in Order. 

November 1933: The Married Woman in 
Business. 

December 1933: I Answer Two Questions. 

January 1934: Recreation. 

February 1934: Too Old for the Job. 

March 1934: The Power of Knowledge. 

April 1934: Youth Facing the Future. 

.May 1934: Learning to Teach 

June 1934: I Have Confidence in Our Com- 
mon Sense. 


Even if she were not the busiest President’s 
wife the country has ever known, it would be 
a prodigious record. — SARGENT COLLIER. 





Dollars for Ghosts 


By WILLIS KNAPP JONES 


N the world of writing, one need not die 
I to become a ghost; in fact, many a literary 
ghost is a very live one, So if you are dying 
to write, consider living as a ghost, and per- 
haps the ghost stories from your pen will 
produce, not goose pimples, but dollars. 

Attributing the authorship of an article to 
someone only remotely connected with its 
composition is no new thing. Balbus and C. 
Oppius presumably wrote Czsar’s African 
War, while A. Hurtius was the real author of 
the Alexandrine war section of “Czsar’s” De 
Bello Civili, Queen Marie of Rumania appears 
as author of what Zoe Beckley composed, and 
in between the two periods royalty of all sort 
have indulged in the practice. 

Consider the King of Swat, who once showed 
real ghostly power by his eyewitness account 
for a New York newspaper of a game played 
a thousand miles away from where he lay 
unconscious in a hospital; or the irrascible 
Suzanne Lenglen telling coolly how she 
defeated Helen Wills; or the Bull of the 
Pampas, who, though previously unable to 
speak a word of English, wrote a masterpiece 
of American Journalese on “Why I Got 
Licked” after Dempsey punched him; or 
Christy Mathewson who turned novelist with 
his Pitching in a Pinch. Ghosts, all ghosts! 
Their names were, respectively, Ford Frick, 
Elizabeth Wharton, Wm. Slavens McNutt, and 
John N. Wheeler. And there is the Grand 
Duke Alexander of Russia who signed his 
name to the work of Frederick van Ryn. 

But perhaps the best evidence of what those 
in high places think of the practice is the 
following quotation from Rufus Dart’s Puppet 
Show: “The newspaper column conducted for 
a while by former President Coolidge was 
written by a member of the Associated Press 
who got so bored by the job that he tried in 
vain to farm it out to a fellow newspaper 


man. 


Most of us, however, are not well enough 
known to have celebrities come seeking us to 
be haunted. But, important or not, in at least 
three ways most of us can swell our exchequer 
if we are willing to subdue our own personality 
and do “ghosting.” 

No matter how small our community, it 
always contains a business man or two with 
an idea which others would like to learn. The 
trade journal devoted to his interests would 
much prefer an article signed by him to one 
by some one unknown to the field, And here 
is where the trained writer can collaborate and 
forget the collaboration when it comes to 
signing the article. It has been my experience 
that in the pride of publicity the merchant 
will reciprocate by forgetting his part in the 
collaboration when it comes to cashing the 
check. 

Some years ago I entered the store of a 
candymaker who had a unique sales theory, | 
got him talking, wrote up the results, and 
sold it to the Candy and Ice Cream Retailer. 
The article was written in the first person and 
signed by the storekeeper, and from the de- 
lighted “author” I got the whole of the fifteen 
dollar check, jplus ten dollars in cash and 
enough candy to make me ill. 

Albert Payson Terhune claims to be one 
of the first ghost writers in this country. 
During his newspaper days, his editors had 
him become at one time or other Jim Jeffries, 
Jim Corbett, Fighting Terry McGovern, Lillian 
Russell, David Belasco, Ten Popular Actresses, 
Ten Beautiful Shopgirls, and many others. | 
can not equal that, but I have been a plumber, 
a banker, a blacksmith turned garageman, an 
aggressive Rotarian, a druggist, a phonograph 
salesman, a couple of college professors, and 
an explorer returning from South America 
—all to the considerable advantage of my 
banking account, 

It is n’t hard to begin one’s reincarnations. 
Look up some fellow citizen, tell him how 
much prestige he’ll acquire by bursting into 
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print, and he'll probably want to start. Get 
him to talk, work out his ideas in novel treat- 
ment, and submit the result under his name 
or under both your names. Some magazines, 
like the Saturday Evening Post, you will 
notice, head their articles by the name of the 
man whose ideas are presented, and then in 
smaller type “as told to” the actual writer. 
Other magazines prefer one name. The indi- 
vidual practice you will need to find out for 
yourself. 

In these days of reconstruction, many busi- 
ness men like to woo public opinion by 
protesting the justice of their position. This 
presents opportunities for more ghost writing. 
One ghost writer I know doubled as a dry 
cleaner and burst forth weekly in the local 
sheet with articles signed by the proprietor 
explaining the difficulties of his business and 
the damage likely to be caused by amateur 
cleaners. Another writer did a number of 
pamphlets about banking practices; but the 
president of the bank, who paid a good rate 
for them, is through their publication acquir- 
ing a reputation as a literary man. The local 
Kiwanis even invited the president to speak, 
and gave another chance to the real writer, 
who now does the banker’s orations as well. 

An advertisement receritly appeared in a 
New York paper: “Ghost Writers Bureau. 
We write it — you sign it...articles, speeches, 
reports.” Endless numbers of people have 
papers and speeches to give and have not the 
ability to do it in a lively, interesting manner. 
They offer a rich field for gainful service to 
writers who keep their eyes open. People in 
all walks of life have reports to make, talks to 
deliver, club papers to read, They are glad 
to pay for help. 

For two years I filled my spare time helping 
a Chicago bureau look after its clients. To 
list the titles of the several thousand orders 
I filled for them would be boring; but it re- 
quired little except originality (which every 
writer must have in order to succeed) and 
contact with Encyclopedias and books of refer- 
ence in a library, Ohio— Mother of Pres- 
idents ; Sex in Literature; The American Flag; 
Development of the Grange; Is Religion on 
the Decline? are some of the club papers 
Written by a ghost I know. 
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And when it came to speeches, [ wag 


swamped with demands. Apparently educa- 
tionalists either talk more than other people 
or are less able to make their own speeches, 
because the majority of my orders had to do 
with school talks, and ranged from Super- 
intendents’ Commencement Addresses to 
Alumni Banquet. talks, “impromptu” speeches 
for football coaches, Senior class wills, etc. 
Each successful job opened opportunities for 
others, till I was making about one hundred 
dollars a month in spare moments, The cream 
of all the prepared speeches came when one 
politician in a town near Chicago challenged 
a rival to a debate on political policies, and I 
had the fun of writing both sides, sandwiching 
them in between sermon outlines for ministers 
who had emptied their barrels and lacked the 
originality to refill them. 

One writer I knew in a college town used 
to ghost-write Freshman themes, doing a dozen 
or more a week. She hesitated a long time, 
considering the ethics of the thing. Should 
she help people pawn off as theirs something 
another person had done? Finally she com- 
promised by having the amateurs put down 
their own ideas, which she would then whip 
into shape for fifty cents to a dollar apiece, 
demonstrating at the same time how material 
could be reshaped and pointed, It was a course 
in composition, such as the regular college 
instructors could not have given because of 
the size of their classes. In return for her 
regular weekly income, she felt she was im 
proving the caliber of the writers, True, some- 
one else did part of their work, but they 
were learning how to gather and use infor- 
mation and ideas. In the final examination, 
which called for an original theme written in 
the classroom on a subject assigned, not one 
of these tutored freshmen failed, 

It may be said in defense of speeches and 
papers written by a professional that audiences 
prefer an interesting, well-written product, 
regardless of whence it comes. The fact that 
it may or may not be the product of the 
person who delivers it is of secondary impor- 
tance. And certainly from the point of view 
of the person who was supposed to prepare 
it, the saving in time and worry is well worth 
what the ghost writer charges for his services. 





A Careful Chronology 


By CARL J. WEBER 
Chairman, English Department, Colby College 


ARFORD POWEL’S article, “Play by 

the Rules,” in the March Writer, 
contains the sound advice: “You must have 
the best writing teacher you can get. Self- 
instruction is too painful..., Don’t try to teach 
yourself to write.” 

Naturally “the best writing teacher” would 
be a master of the art, if yeu could get him; 
but he is n't always available as a teacher. And 
sometimes when you coax a master of writing 
into talking about his art, he refuses to dis- 
close his secrets, and pretends that he writes 
without knowing what he is doing, and some- 
times without even controlling the hand that 
does the writing. Thackeray, for example, 
claimed that his Pegasus was a stubborn, 
independent animal, far from being under 
control. ‘He crops a hedge when he ought 
to be galloping, or gallops when he ought to 
be quiet. He never will show off when I 
want him. Sometimes he goes at a pace which 
surprises me. Sometimes, when I most wish 
him to make the running, the brute turns 
restive, and I am obliged to let him take his 
own time.” 

It so happens that, within a few weeks of 
Mr. Powel’s advice to seek “the best writing 
teacher you can get,” two successful contem- 
porary novelists have offered free demonstra- 
tion lessons to other writers, The only text- 
books needed for following these lessons are 
copies of the Saturday Review of Literature 
for January 13, 1934, and for February 10, 
1934. The first, “The Sources of Anthony 
Adverse” by Hervey Allen, and the second, 
“Sinclair Lewis’s Art of Work” by Henry 
Seidel Canby, will provide any prospective 
novelist with valuable instruction. I do not wish 
to attempt any repetition of these lessons here ; 
I would merely select one idea common to 


® them, and emphasize it briefly. 


On page 408 of Hervey Allen’s account of 
how he wrote Anthony Adverse you will find 
a paragraph that begins with this statement: 
“By this time I was already beginning to work 
with a rather careful chronology.” 

I think that you will find general agreement, 
among “the best writing teachers you can get,” 
that working with “a rather careful chronol- 
ogy” is very, very important; but it is a rule 
often ignored by the inexperienced writer, and 
scorned by the lazy, 

On page 465 Henry Seidel Canby declares: 
“Work of Art is a particularly interesting 
example of how a competent craftsman handles 
his sources. ...I have been privileged to see the 
notebook which contained the summary of.... 
his book. I have been impressed by the almost 
architectural simplicity of Lewis’s notebook.” 
And on page 466 you will find the first page 
of Sinclair Lewis’s notebook reproduced. What 
I wish to call attention to is the “careful 
chronology” of Lewis’s art: — 

Myron, born 1880 
Ora, born 1882 
Tom, born 1851 
Edna, born 1856 


Luke, born spring of 1917 
Hector, born 1861 


The lesson to be learned is that the writer’s 
art requires the biological accuracy of a census- 
taker, 

For another illustration let the student turn 
to the synopsis of Eugene O’Neill’s Ah, 
Wilderness! where he will find the evidence 
of a less extended period of time, but none 
the less careful study of chronology : — 


Act I: A. M. July 4, 1906 
Act II: ee ¢.* 
Act III, Scene 1:10 P.M. “ “ 
* eta = * 
Act IV, Scene 1: 1 P. M. July 5, 1906 
* A228. * * 
°* aon * * 
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Even in stories where no time and no dates 
are mentioned, the successful finished product 
shows that the author worked with a careful 
chronology. Edwin Muir comments on this 





fact in The Structure of the Novel (1929), 
where, in talking about Thomas Hardy’s The 
Return of the Native, he remarks that, in the 
beginning of this novel: — 


We see Time gradually gathering itself up; 
then beginning to move...; then as its goal 
becomes clearer, marching with a steady accel- 
eration; and finally Fate is there and all is 
finished, 

Thomas Hardy is a much greater writer 
than either Sinclair Lewis or Hervey Allen, 
but we have no Hardy notebook from which 
to learn. At least we have none in Hardy’s 
handwriting. But the evidence that he, too, 
worked with a careful chronology is so clear 
that I think it is possible to reconstruct whole 
pages of his notebook, In Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes (Hardy’s best-known book) there are 
no dates given from beginning to end, but in 
the author’s mind it was all as definitely timed 
as was Work of Art in the notebook of Sinclair 
Lewis. It will greatly help any student of 
novel writing to trace in Tess the results of 
this careful attention to chronology. I present 
my own reconstruction of Hardy’s notebook, 
and suggest a rereading of Tess with this 
chronology in mind. 


Berore THE CurTAIN Rises 


1860: Alec D’Uberville born 

1861: Angel Clare born 

1867: Tess born in November 

1868: Durbeyfield baby born and died 
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1869: Another Durbeyfield baby born and died 

1871: Elizabeth-Louisa born in December 

1871: Abraham Durbeyfield born 

1877: Hope Durbeyfield born 

1879: Modesty Durbeyfield born 

1881: Durbeyfield baby boy born; Angel Clare 
decides to forego Cambridge 

1883: Another Durbeyfield baby born 


Tue Curtain RIseEs 


Act I 

1884 On Friday, May 30: Durbeyfield learns he 
is “Sir John” 

Saturday, May 31: Prince, the horse dies 

Sunday, June 1: Tess visits Trantridge 

Saturday, September 27: Tess’s night on 

the Chase 

Sunday, October 26: Tess return home 
1885 June: The birth of “Sorrow” 

August: The death of “Sorrow” 

Act Il 

1887 May: Tess arrives at Talbothay’s Dairy 
August: The first embrace 
October: The engagement 
Saturday, December 24: Shopping in 
Dorchester 
Saturday, December 31: Tess and Angel 
marry, 

1888 Sunday, January 1: The estrangement 
Monday, January 2: Sleep-walking 
Tuesday, January 3: The separation 
January 28: Clare sails for Brazil 

Act III 

1888 November: Tess arrives at Flintcomb-Ash 
Sunday, December 30: Tess walks to 
Beaminster 

1889 March: Tess leaves Flintcomb-Ash 
March 10: Durbeyfield dies 
April 6: The Durbeyfields remove to Bere 
Regis 

Act IV 

1889 May: Clare finds Tess at Bournemouth 
June: Tess is arrested at Stonehenge 
July: Tess is executed at Winchester 


And at the end of the month of July 1889, 
Hardy began to write out the story, whose 
minute chronology he had so carefully planned, 
even though (as I have said) not a single date 
was to appear in the story. 

If Thomas Hardy were available as a living 
teacher and you could get him to give lessons 
in the art of novel writing, I feel sure that 
one of the rules he would emphasize would 
be this: “Don’t try to write without a careful 
chronology.” 








Free-Lancing the Small Town 


By ORMAL I. SPRUNGMAN 


TRIED an experiment a summer or two 
| ago. I wanted to find out whether or not 
a free-lance writer might go into a small town 
— any small town — and shop-lift enough copy 
to keep a step ahead of the sheriff. Too many 
go East to the big cities. Obstinately, I went 
West. 

In a beautiful little town of some 6,000 
people, in the Rockies of western Montana, 
I set up my quarters. When the owner of 
the largest apartment building in the community 
learned the purpose of my visit, he offered me 
the use of any of the empty rooms in the 
thirty-three family structure; and during my 
four-months stay I was shifted only three 
times, to various wings of the building, 

I spent my mornings making the rounds of 
the town, and my afternoons and evenings 
writing up stories and assembling material. The 
bare-walled rooms were conducive to concen- 
trated work. Since there were no “legal” 
occupants of my apartment who could afford 
incandescent luxuries, I typed after dark with 
the help of a flashlight. I was gloriously happy. 

The first morning I stepped out on the 
streets and bumped right into some first-class 
trade-journal material, I introduced myself to 
the owner of the most modern-looking of all 
the local hardware stores, and asked him point- 
blank whether or not he had ever tried any 
selling stunts that were novel, To my surprise, 
he answered that he had. After disposing of 
his customers, he conducted me to his rear 
office where the described in detail how he built 
up a following, helped financially embarrassed 
ranchers, and spread goodwill by accepting 
locally grown potatoes as part payment for 
hardware merchandise. He gave me a photo- 
graph of a recent window display to help 
illustrate the article. Then his conversation 
drifted to the matter of wholesalers’ practices, 
and further questioning revealed that he had 


some very definite opinions about this class 
of business man, When I left I had not only 
the story of his “potato deal,” but the outline 
for a second yarn entitled, “Is the Jobber 
Playing Fair?” Both articles sold readily to 
Hardware Retailer. 

(Later, I learned that the near-by railroad 
terminal boasted of a signal repair unit, whose 
practical-minded foreman had designed and 
built most of the machines used in the shop. | 
consulted the editor of Railway Signaling, who 
suggested that I get pictures and go ahead with 
the write-up. I used every effort to produce 
a technically accurate story. I even sketched 
a complete floor layout, illustrating my article 
with eleven Graflex photographs. The story 
was checked and rechecked by local railroaders. 
Then the write-up went off to the editor, who 
accepted it and reforwarded a copy to the 
chief signal engineer of the road for his final 
approval. For reasons known only to big 
railroad men he rejected it, saying that pub- 
lication of such an article and pictures might 
give rise to controversies over patent rights. 
The editor suggested that I bill the publishers 
for my expenses and trouble, They paid the 
bill, but the story will never see print. 

The local taxidermist, rated as among the 
best in the country, turned out to be a fruitful 
source of copy. Here in his studio hunters, 
fishermen, and many of the old-timers in the 
community gathered for regular chin-wagging 
sessions. At one such meeting I found Pat 
Tucker, Montana’s oldest living cowboy, who 
gave me the story of his life. Pat was a 
personal friend of Charles Russell, cowboy 
artist, many years before his rise to fame, He 
knew Calamity Jane when she was a little 
girl. He traveled around in Buffalo Bill Cody’s 
Wild West show. Many were the “wet herds” 
Pat drove across the Rio Grande, and many 
were the kidnapped daughters he rescued from 
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the hands of villainous renegades. Pat made 
wonderful copy. 

The rainbows, grayling, Loch Leven, and 
bull trout that were sent to the taxidermist 
for mounting swam out of his shop looking 
even more realistic than when they came in. 
There was a reason for this which, I was quick 
to discover, could easily be developed into a 
salable story. Instead of using plaster of 
Paris bodies or whittled forms of wood, this 
taxidermist made papier-mache bodies for each 
individual fish. Hence, fish skins wrapped 
around such light, non-breakable forms gave 
the specimen a more natural appearance. I 
took four Graflex shots showing the various 
steps, from skinning the fish to retouching the 
finished mount. Then I prepared my write-ups 
and sold one-time rights to each of four pub- 
lications, in four different fields — an outdoor 
“book,” a taxidermist trade paper, the work- 
shop department of a scientific monthly, and a 
juvenile magazine. 

Next, the arrowhead-hunting hobby of this 
taxidermist aroused my curiosity; one day I 
joined an expedition to one of the little-known 
“buffalo jumps” in the western part of the 
state, In the days of the old West, long before 
the horse was introduced, the Redskins would 
round up whole herds of buffalo or antelope, 
stampeding them down V-shaped, rock- 
bordered runways to the edge of a cliff, where 
the frightened animals, unable to turn back, 
plunged to their death. Those not killed in the 
fall were shot down with stone-pointed arrows 
by other Redskins hiding behind boulders at 
the base of the “jump.” Today, relic-seekers 
spend countless hours digging and sifting the 
soil beneath the cliffs in search of the points 
that are buried there. I tried the popular 
science magazines with this story and eight 
photographs ; but somehow or other it did n’t 
click. “Too historical,” said one, ““Not of suf- 
ficient general interest,” said another. I let 
the story rest, while I started out on a rattle- 
snake hunt with another group of sportsmen. 

The day was cloudy, and the weather cold. 
We saw none of the four and five-foot “buzz- 
tails” which usually sprawl about when the 
climate is balmy. As a matter of fact, the 
only snake we encountered during the trip was 
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a baby rattler. I brought home not only the 
skin but a story of the hunt. 

A fossil-hunting dentist had his down-town 
office not far from where I stayed. When I 
dropped in to examine the trophy cases lining 
the walls of his waiting-room, I was surprised 
to learn that Eastern professors, Indians from 
the local reservation, and tourists from all parts 
of the country were numbered among his 
regular visitors. Without a doubt, the doctor 
was good for a write-up; but he objected to 
publicity. He didn’t want his name in print. 
It was n’t easy to convince him that such a 
story would not ruin his standing among his 
dental associates. Finally, he permitted me to 
take an interior of one of his trophy cases, 
and later asked me to accompany him to the 
Chalk Cliffs above the Yellowstone river, where 
I obtained some action close-ups of the doctor 
and his partner digging out bits of fossil, The 
story went out. But American Magazine was 
planning to discontinue its Interesting People 
department, Oral Hygiene, reduced in size, 
“could n’t afford human-interest features at 
present.” A ‘Montana newspaper syndicate was 
curtailing all purchases, because of business 
conditions. So the story lay idle. 

Just about this time I heard that local 
business men were planning to bring a mining 
expert to town to conduct a two-day gold- 
panning school for the benefit of the un- 
employed who wanted to turn prospectors. The 
first session was held in an empty office build- 
ing; then the class adjourned to the banks of 
the Yellowstone, where individual instruction 
was given on panning-out gold, and building 
and operating the sluice-box and rocker. I took 
photographs right and left. Since a Butte 
professor conducted the school, I managed to 
sell two photographs to Collegiate Digest, a 
weekly rotogravure insert for college papers. 

Meanwhile the last four articles — arrow- 
head hunting, fossil digging, rattlesnake shoot- 
ing, and gold panning -— were still yipping for 
markets. I studied them carefully; and, lo 
and behold, they did have something in 
common! To a certain extent they were 
“hobby” articles — hobbies of sportsmen. No 
outdoor magazine was covering this side-light, 
yet all sportsmen rode their pet hobbies. 
I suggested such a department to Outdoor Life, 
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but Mr. McGuire’s enthusiasm was only luke- 
warm. I took the same idea before editor 
Whipple of Sports Afield, and, on the strength 
of one article, he bought my series of four — 
and two more. The hobby department got 
under way with the March 1934 issue, and 
will continue so long as reader interest 
warrants. 

A rodeo was held in my little Western town, 
and on the morning of the round-up more than 
1,200 children marched in a costume parade. 
I photographed both events with movie and 
still cameras. But this mile-long lineup of 
youngsters attracted my commercial eye, At 
the close of the parade I called at the home 
of its promoter, wife of a prominent business 
man, and got the story. She made good copy 
herself, boasting honorary membership in a 
local Indian tribe and a direct descent from 
Maximilian. Although she had no children of 
her own, she liked to work with them. She 
had conducted these parades for several years, 
and had never before been written up. As a 
matter of fact, her children parades were the 
first in the West, and at present are the largest. 

Most of my week-ends I spent with local 
anglers, fishing the Yellowstone, the Madison, 
Mill Creek, and numerous streams and 
mountain lakes, where we literally took our 
trout right out of the clouds. I tried hunting 
teal, blue grouse, and sage hen; and I made 
several pack trips back along the trails. Nearly 
all these outings were well photographed, and 
many of them were good for stories. Some 


of these yarns have already appeared in the 
outdoor “books,” and there are many yet to 
be written, 

I found that close observation has its reward, 
On one of our fishing trips we passed over 
a bridge beneath which some enterprising 
rancher had constructed a paddle wheel for 
utilizing the current of the stream for pumping 
water to his home and charging his storage 
batteries. I took two closeups of the device 
and sold the photos and a brief description to 
one of the popular science magazines. On 
another trip into Yellowstone Park I was 
granted permission to photograph a portable 
kitchenette which a tourist had built on the 
running board of his car. The camping editor 
of one of the sportsmen’s books liked it. 

When new features began to wane, I called 
upon the editors of the local daily and weekly 
for further story tips. Many of these I had 
to pass up, not for lack of quality but for 
lack of time. My files are still loaded with 
notes and reminiscences yet to be turned into 
copy and marketed, My diary was recorded 
in the form of lengthy daily letters sent back 
to “home folks” and friends. 


After four months of “literary panning” in 
this one little town, I find that I have removed 
only the nuggets. Much of the finer gold still 
remains for the writer who wants to dig, And 
there are many small towns where the ore still 
lies in its native state, where rich strikes can 
be made by writers who have prepared them- 
selves for the clean-up. 
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II - Suggestions for the 





Character-Detective Story 


By VAN WYCK MASON 


UITE different in its essential require- 
ments from the deductive-mystery story 
is the character-detective member of the crime 


story group. Yet, like the first type, this 
variety also calls for finer craftsmanship than 
the adventure-mystery story or horror-mystery 
— consequently the number of persons who can 
profitably undertake the delineation of a strong 
and vivid character are limited. 

On the other hand, the few enduring detect- 
ive story classics have all been essentially 
character-detective yarns, I believe it is obvious 
that although Conan Doyle sought to achieve 
his success by Sherlock Holmes’s brilliant 
deductions, he nevertheless is still read because 
of this remarkable depiction of Holmes’s 
character, In a lesser degree the same applies 
to Charlie Chan, Lieutenant Valcour, Monsieur 
Lecoq, and Reginald Fortune. 

In attempting this type of crime story, the 
writer should devote careful attention to his 
description of the hero’s mannerisms, to his 
mode of dress, and to certain characteristic 
vices and virtues. In brief, the treatment of 
the character-detective story generally stresses 
a personality rather than the plot. Certainly 
many a weak and implausible plot has been 
put over by nothing more than the reader’s 
interest in the detective, 

It is well to guard against a strong tempt- 
ation which will arise in this connection. The 
hero detective must not be depicted as so 
brilliant, so virtuous, and so prescient that he 
loses his human appeal. I make it a point 
to have Captain Hugh North, my own sleuth, 
commit at least one and sometimes several 
errors in judgment during the course of a 
story. These errors, I hasten to add, must 
never be of major proportions — that is bad 
theater. 





Nothing is more important in this type of 
crime story than the selection of the detective’s 
profession and background. He must be of a 
type with which the author is at least reason- 
ably familiar. In other words, an author who 
knows nothing about policemen and police 
methods is taking a big risk in selecting a 
police captain or lieutenant for his hero. Should 
the author be familiar with journalism, law, 
medicine, chemistry, or almost any profession, 
let him select a character from one of those 
fields; because the reading public will very 
quickly discover, and refuse to forgive, a lack 
of authenticity in the hero’s professional speech 
or methods. 

In support of this theory — Charlie Chan 
was a live, lovable personality largely because 
the late Earl Derr Biggers knew Hawaii and 
its heterogeneous population down to the last 
detail, The lawyer-detectives, Tutt and Mr. 
Tutt, are convincing because Arthur Train is 
himself a lawyer. Though not to be compared 
with the above characters, my own hero I 
depict as an army Intelligence Officer because 
I am familiar with this branch of the Service 
and I know army types. 

Incidentally, women detectives as a rule are 
not successful, although there are a few notable 
exceptions. 

For the same reasons, it is wiser for the 
beginner, at least, to use for a background a 
city and a country which he knows and has 
lived in. 

Very important to the success of a charac- 
ter-detective yarn is the selection of the second- 
ary character or characters — the foils, if you 
prefer, In general it is more effective to have 
the principal foil more or less the antithesis 
of the hero—contrasts are almost always 
effective. This should not be taken to mean 
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that the foil must be a dunce, like Dr. Watson 
of hallowed memory. By all means allow your 
secondary character or characters credit for a 
good or an original idea now and then. By 
drawing the foil as an intelligent being the 
status of the hero is elevated, Put it this way: 
if the foil is stupid, the hero then is only 
cleverer than a second-rate mind; but if the 
secondary character also is clever, the hero 
then must be cleverer yet and so worthy of 
genuine, instead of synthetic, admiration, 


In this variety of crime story, the hero may 
well remain on the stage longer than in any 
other type, and his inner thoughts should be 
described in more detail. 

In conclusion, let me say that although the 
path of the hero-detective genre writer is a 
flinty one, the rewards are commensurate. 
Aside from magazines and book publishers, 
the play producers, motion picture studios, and 
radio companies all are continually on the 
look-out for the forceful, lovable, and con- 
vincing detective character. 


Sales Pointers - by Fred E. Kunkel 


OU cannot loaf and invite inspiration to 
come and play with you, Inspiration only 
answers the call of concentration. Every hour 
that you loaf keeps you that much farther from 
your goal. You will have just that many less 
words to your credit at the end of the year. 
Study the tricks of other writers who have 
arrived. They not only furnish food for 
thought, but they also put tricks in your own 
kit-bag. Keep a notebook, travel with it, eat 
and sleep with it. Slap into it every stray 
thought that flutters into your brain. Some 
day it may come in handy —and very useful. 
The secret of success in writing is sincerity 
and perseverance. Industry and persistent 
effort wins every time, whether it is digging a 
tunnel through solid rock, building a skyscraper 
on sands, or writing a manuscript. Find some 
interesting thing to write about and then let 
it get you. Yield to it, live with it. Only in 
that way you can pour yourself into the manu- 
script. Otherwise it will be lifeless, walk on 


artificial stilted phrases, and your time is 
wasted. No editor will buy it. You ’ve got to 
get you into every manuscript, not mere words. 

The author who gives up after ten rejections 
is not a writer, Sometimes manuscripts are 
placed after fifty rejections, Sometimes, and 
most frequently, they require rewriting after 
the tenth trip, but do not think they are not 
salable so long as there are still any possible 
markets to offer them to. I have sent the 
same article to an editor who rejected it before, 
and I have sold it after he rejected it twice, 
after a four to six months’ interval; and 
believe it or not, I have sold to some editors 
on the fourth trip after they had rejected the 
same manuscript a third time. 

Before you consign your manuscript to the 
mail bag, be sure it passes the acid test of 
interest and entertainment, That is what makes 
people read your article or story and that is 
what will make the editor buy it. 
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Ill - How Not To Write a Story 


By KENNETH PAYSON KEMPTON 


APTAIN Jim Bent, you may remember, 
C learned that his friend Lieutenant Kane 
had fallen in love with the Major’s wife. True 
to the principles of West Point (or some- 
thing), he hurried to the lady and sternly bade 
her to be her age, Completely overcome, she 
absentmindedly embraced him so that Kane 
could discover them in a compromising posi- 
tion — which he did. Kane pulled a gun on 
his buddy, and in the ensuing struggle was 
neatly pinked in the shoulder. Bent withdrew 
to pace his bungalow, To him at last comes 
Mrs. Lane, still completely overcome. 


“Oh Mr. Bent, something terrible has happen- 
ed! It is awful. He’s dead. You killed him.” 

“What? Impossible! I only shot him in the 
shoulder. How could I—Oh, God! Is he really 
dead?” 

“He’s dead. What shall I do? Oh, the disgrace 
to the poor boy! I can stand it, but to him, 
and his poor mother. Death oh yes, but then 
disgrace; it is awful!” 

“You should have thought of that before 
ees.” 


“But now. It is now we are thinking about. 
He’s dead. You must go away...” 
“What, desert? Never!” 


Add I-told-you-so to Bent’s list of graces. 
The clumsy fool, having messed up everything 
he has touched so far, has to sit down and 
wait for hours until something happens ; but, 
just as he could not tell a lie, so now he cannot 
desert the army. It is interesting to see these 
cliches — loyalty, honesty, patriotism — thrust 
before our eyes as if in a desperate attempt 
to make the hero heroic; while the lack of 
little, human, but unheroic traits, like common 
sense and tact and independence of action, 
proves the author licked before he started. 
Bent’s wistful plea, “I only shot him in the 
shoulder,” is unconscious pathos of a high 
order; the author drew a moron in spite of 


himself, 


Mrs. Lane now insists: 


“But think of him. You killed him. Now the 
least you can do for him is to save his good 
name, and his mother! You can slip out and 
hide and no one will ever know why he was 
killed. Can’t you see Mr. Bent? It’s the only 
honorable thing for you to do?” 


Maybe Bent can, but we can’t. It is by no 
means clear why Kane’s hypothetical disgrace 
will be relieved by Bent’s desertion. Even if 
the body is discovered in Mrs, Lane’s apart- 
ment, the inference that somebody shot him 
while he was misbehaving himself will be as 
definite, with or without the presence of a 
suspect. Bent’s absence will naturally indict 
him. Obviously Mrs. Lane is trying to shield 
somebody else, and only a Jim Bent or a 
pound of dried prunes could fail to see that. 
In fact, all motives here are scrambled but 
one: the author wants Mrs, Lane to want Jim 
Bent to go, Raking up the dear-old-mother 
sentiment is the last straw. (I wish Mrs. Lane 
had said nothing, but simply pushed him out. 
He could take it, that man!) Here again 
we glimpse some mysterious driving force that, 
against colossal odds, is keeping the story, 
dead on its feet, apparently alive. Sooner or 
later this unhealthy impetus will reveal itself, 
and we shall be able to name it. Meanwhile 
Bent capitulates, abjectly of course. 


“Ill go. You don’t deserve it. He does, poor 
boy, and so does his mother. But you...” 

“How will I know when you are gone?” 

“When you see these lights go out, I will have 
gone, and then you can report me. I only hope 
to heaven I’m shot by the sentinel.” 

She left him immediately and it was not long 
before he gathered a few necessary things to- 
gether and slipped out into the night. 


A toothbrush, of course, and pyjamas, and 
a copy of Wordsworth — we can just see the 
poor chap puttering about looking for a piece 





of string. The author has stripped his story 
of a good many important things, yet he has 
room for this absurd minutia. It seems callous 
to make fun of him, but these general terms 
will be the death of us, The author is going 
at his problem backward. The specific detail 
is, of course, what he wants; but when he 
phrases it in vague and general terms, the 
detail becomes silly. Here, clearly, it was 
put in merely to fill space, to make a sort of 
transition. A good rule to remember is that 
what we leave out doesn’t matter so long as 
everything we include does. But I hope to show 
that this change of scene, for which transition 
was necessary, was in itself unwise, 
It was some time later in the slums of New 


York that Bent found himself at a table in a 
cheap saloon. He was there for no reason at 


There! It is the first line of this story that 
sounds true. Our luckless author, blinded by 
eagerness to show another shopworn virtue 
(Jim Bent, Teetotaler), has let slip this fearful 
admission, indicting his entire story. Nothing 
is clearer at this point than that his whole 
story happens for no reason at all. In the 
manuscript a hurried exception follows: “ex- 
cept that he had nowhere else to go.” So we 
might add an exception to the charge: This 
story happens for no reason at all— except 
that its author, having devised a sequence of 
incidents without regard to the persons con- 
cerned, has nowhere to go but along this 
preconceived course. 

Here, then, is that mysterious driving force 
at last driven out into the open— the Plot. 
(“Can’t have a story without a plot, can you?’”’) 
Here is the grim urge that we have seen dis- 
torting human nature at every turn into melo- 
drama and unconscious farce. How much half- 
baked doctrine, picked up here and there from 
teachers and textbook writers who had never 
written a story, how much hokum, was at 
the bottom of the trouble, we can never know. 
But the fact is plain: this writer hitched his 
wagon to a plot, and the steed ran away with 
him. 

The delusion that plot makes story is more 
general than might be supposed. I suspect that 
O, Henry fathered it: his plots are so ingenious 
and neat, his stories so swift, that few take 
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the trouble to realize that, if not actually sprung 
from character, they are at least soundly based 
upon it—for Sydney Porter’s love of and 
sympathy with human kind was certainly what 
drove him to write. Doubtless our American 
love of the ingenious, and our correspondence 
schools,* have fostered the fallacy; while the 
tremendous popularity of the detective story 
(now become a sort of cross-word puzzle, a 
mere battle of wits between author and reader) 
has led us to believe that nothing else is worth 
writing. Every year students come to me and 
say wistfully, “I know I could write a story 
if only I had a plot.” 

To go gunning for a plot is no way to find 
a story. The author of “Jim Bent” did so, 
and see what he brought down! 

At this point it may be worth while to 
consider what a short story is, There must be 
hundreds of definitions in books, but I have n’t 
read them. My idea of the short story is 
based on about two hundred written and sold, 
and many hundreds read. I believe the short 
story to be 

A relatively short** piece of prose which, by 
a unified series of tmaginary events, either 
physical or psychological, stirs the reader into 
emotional realization of a truth in human 
nature. 

If this definition is sound, the root of fiction 
is to be found in personality: we have human 
beings enacting a story to illustrate a human 
truth, “Jim Bent” runs amuck because its 
author was not primarily interested in people. 
Readers are passionately interested in their 
fellows ; if a tale has vivid characters, nothing 
else matters much —it will be read. 

But how, you may ask, will plot ever evolve 
if one turns deliberately away from it? 

Let me quote here the shortest short story 
I have ever seen: — 


Tue Two Matcues 


One day there was a traveler in the woods in 
California, in the dry season when the Trades 
were blowing strong. He had ridden a long 


*See William McFee’s “The Cheer-Leader in 
American Literature” (Contemporary American 
Criticism, ed. Bowman: Holt.) 


**Its length is really indefinable. Conrad’s “Heart 
of Darkness” (30,000 words) is no less a short 
story than Stevenson’s “The Two Matches” (296 
words). nee 





way, and he was tired and hungry, and dis- 
mounted to smoke a pipe. But when he felt in 
his pocket, he found but two matches. He struck 
the first, and it would not light. 

“Here is a pretty state of things,” said the 
traveler. “Dying for a smoke; only one match 
left; and that certain to miss fire! Was there 
ever a creature so unfortunate? And yet,” thought 
the traveler, “suppose I light this match, and 
smoke my pipe, and shake out the dottle here 
in the grass—the grass might catch on fire, 
for it is dry like tinder; and while I snatch out 
the flames in front, they might evade and run 
behind me, and seize upon yon bush of poison 
oak; before I could reach it, that would have 
blazed up; over the bush I see a pine tree hung 
with moss; that too would fly in fire upon the 
instant to its topmost bough; and the flame of 
that long torch — how would the trade wind take 
and brandish that through the inflammable 
forest! I hear this dell roar in a moment with 
the joint voice of wind and fire, I see myself 
gallop for my soul, and the flying conflagration 
chase and outflank me through the hills; I see 
this pleasant valley burn for days, and the cattle 
roasted, and the springs dried up, and the farmer 
ruined, and his children cast upon the world. 
What a world hangs upon this moment!” 

With that he struck the match, and it missed 
fire. 

“Thank God,” said the traveler, and put his 
pipe in his pocket.* 


Here is the short story stripped to essentials: 


a problem and its solution. No one would 
deny that it has suspense and surprise — in 
short, a plot; or that its events are unified by 
the conception of a truth in human nature — 
that queer illogicality, rooted in all of us, by 
which a thing wanted may become a thing not 
wanted without, in itself, changing. “Nothing ’s 
either good or bad but thinking makes it so.” 

But what makes the plot here? Why is 
this brief incident more than unshaped narra- 
tive, or a picture of a man? The answer is: 
Action which was the result of opposition — 
the leading character opposed by something, in 
this case something in himself; two forces, 
that is, in combat. Like many of us, that 
traveler is two men in one: the easy-going, 


*“The Two Matches” is one of Stevenson’s 
Fables, and is usually found in The South Seas 
volume. 
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pleasure-loving individual who takes life as 
he finds it; and the restless introvert who can 
never let well enough alone. Their struggle 
is all that makes that story. 

It is my contention that plot always happens 
of its own accord when two forces are brought 
plausibly into conflict. Not only is there no 
need to hunt for it, but we cannot escape it. 
Both forces need not be people; one must be 
a person. The reader’s sympathy must be 
definitely allied with one side or the other. 
Within those simple provisions, however, all 
we need do to find a plot is to choose a person 
of a certain sort, line something or somebody 
up against him, and watch the result. Perhaps 
we can to advantage adjust or shape the climax 
—as Stevenson doubtless did here: for if the 
second match had lighted and the traveler had 
smoked in apprehensive misery, something 
would have been lacking at the end; and if 
that second match, missing fire, had thrown 
him back into the petulant state of mind in 
which we first saw him, we should have felt, 
and sensibly, that the story hadn’t got any- 
where. But— my point is—that shaping 
comes easy, and sounds plausible, only after 
the job of character study has been accom- 
plished, 

The author of “Jim Bent,” then, didn’t 
exactly put the cart before the horse: he tried 
to drag the cart without any horse at all. Small 
wonder it ran over him. 

Now back to the story. Poor old Jim, you 
remember, found himself in a cheap saloon 
for no reason at all... 


except that he had nowhere else to go. He gazed 
around thoroughly disgusted with the place and 
everybody in it. Suddenly his eyes fell on a girl 
who looked rather more refined than anyone he 
had seen for a long while, and far more sad 
than even he felt. A brusk bar man came up 
and asked her for an order. 
“A glass of water please,” she said. 


Here she is at last, the sweetest little lady 
who ever entered a cheap saloon for a glass 
of water: our heroine. 


(To be concluded) 








Getting Started 


By RENEE COUDERT RIGGS 


(Mrs, Riggs is the author of “Animal Stories from Eskimo Land” and “Igloo 
Tales from Eskimo Land,” published by Frederick A. Stokes Co. and written 
during the years that her husband was Governor of Alaska.) 


OW do most writers get started writing? 

It would be interesting to know, Do 

they start out upon the tortuous path of author- 
ship realizing its unexpected corners, the 
heights to be scaled and the depths that must, 
somehow, be bridged over? Do they write, 
as someone said to me, because they “just can’t 
help writing”? Or, having decided upon join- 
ing the professional order of scribes, have 
they had the foresight to enter that crowded 
arena wearing an impeccable armor of training 
and education? Indeed, I believe that in the 
latter case the “‘pen is mightier than the sword.” 

Or do they just drift into writing unarmed 
and unprepared, because they think “it ’s easy 
to write”? 

To my mind the worst thing that can happen 
to the average beginner is to succeed at once, 
with a minimum of endeavor, in having his 
first manuscript of any importance accepted. 
Such was my fortune with Animal Stories from 
Eskimo Land. This was followed up later by 
Igloo Tales, These two little books were 
successful enough to convince me that writing 
was not only easy but lucrative. From my 
ever-increasing collection of rejection slips, I 
have since learned the lesson of humility! | 
have learned too that writing is not a thing to 
be picked up, and dropped, and picked up 
again at will; that, if you want to be a writer, 
you cannot let the writing go for a year or 
two—or maybe three — while building over 
an old country house, planting a garden, ac- 
cumulating cares and adding to the daily dozen 
of responsibilities that clutter up the mind and 
make peace impossible! 

Two rules sprang into being at this moment. 
First, don’t think it will be easy. Even though 
you begin with the bouquets, the road to success 
is a long one, And then—be free. If you 


really want to write and love to write, be free. 
There is real joy in writing, despite the dif- 
ficulties, but that joy is an evanescent thing, 
that vanishes into thin air when pursued by 
the telephone, or the cook, or the friend who 
means well but cannot understand your desire 
for privacy. Neither is the guilty conscience 
a comfortable companion. 

To lock the door and shut one’s self up with 
the clock only to feel the constant pressures 
of tasks unfinished, and hear the muffled 
clamorings about the house, is to bring on a 
severe case of jitters — or, at least, a violent 
temper fit. If you want to write go away 
where no one can find you for a while. Get 
it off your system, then come back smiling 
to an appreciative family. But while you write 
be free! 

I suppose that to plan it all is much the 
best, but sometimes things do just happen. 
You wake up some day to find yourself a 
writer without having had any such intention. 
Of course, then, there is no turning back. You 
may just stick, and feebly grope about, or go 
ahead in jerks; or you may bounce up and 
down without getting anywhere; but in spite 
of yourself you are “a writer,” and ever after 
something will be expected of you! That is 
what happened to me. I have always loved to 
write, but it never occurred to me to try to be 
a writer. It just happened that way. 

Tucked away in some corner of everyone’s 
heart there is an enchanted land. A land we 
dream of and perhaps we never see. 

Indeed, sometimes the seeing breaks the 
spell, as it does with many a dream come 
true, Our enchanted land may be the “Land 
of Araby,” it may be some palm-grown island 
of the South Seas, or it may be a fragrant 
garden of the old world blooming beneath the 





blue Italian sky. A word or a strain of music 
may evoke that enchanted land, or the spicy 
scent of an old-fashioned June rose. 

There is always some one thing that brings 
forth the picture and the longing — almost a 
nostalgia — for that land. 

For me the picture of my enchanted land 
was vague. It lacked detail and smacked more 
of icicles than roses, It was very like a picture 
in my childhood geography: little round huts 
entirely surrounded by little fur-clad people 
and large shaggy dogs. 

Eskimo Land! I never even hoped to have 
the dream come true. But come true it did, and 
reality only lent enchantment to my already 
enchanted land. To come out on deck of a 
Yukon river boat one morning to see my 
geography book come to life! The same little 
round huts, the same fur-clad people — even 
the same shaggy dogs. 

We got off the boat and walked among them 
and exchanged greetings — friendly greetings, 
for the Eskimo is a friendly person with a 
cheerful smile. The usually sullen expression 
of the Indian is not seen upon the Innuit, or 
native, which is what the Eskimo likes to be 
called. That first glimpse gave me a real thrill ; 
but even then I never thought of writing about 
them to any but my family and friends. These 
were inflicted with long letters which I am 
sure they never took time to read. Since the 
publication of my first book, the letters have 
died a natural death. Why use time and 
energy in writing letters that might be spent 
in acquiring technique? I sincerely believe 
that the more you write the better you write, 
provided you never fail to try to do your best 
each time. The writer must be sincere with 
himself. 

Getting started is really only the first step. 
Writing is not like a bicycle ran all going 
round and round and aways comii_ back to 
the same place. You must go on and on to 
the end of a road that really has no end. Nor 
is there any end to the pleasure and interest 
that can be gathered along the way, 

If you are writing for children why not 
bring your enchanted land to life for them? 
It may not be possible to grace that hallowed 
spot with your physical presence; but is that 
necessary ? 
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There are so mahy wonderful books and 
pictures, travel talks and cinemas, to help you 
create the reality, You can live in the land 
of your dreams through these mediums, and 
bring out of it something that you can, in 
turn, pass on. 

It was the turning of a key that gave me 
my inspiration ; but it took “her master’s voice” 
to get me down to work. 

A Russian scientist, a man of genius, un- 
locked the door to his private collection. Care- 
fully, almost lovingly, he selected one precious 
object after another and allowed us to hold 
and examine them while he told us the story 
of each one, Alice passing through the looking- 
glass found nothing more enchanting than we 
who were transported that night into the 
earliest known history of a primitive race. That 
collection is now to be seen in the Historical 
Museum in the capital of Alaska. It was the 
result of many years of a man’s life given 
to research among the natives of the Arctic 
coast and the islands of the Bering Sea. But 
it was my good fortune to see these things in 
the hands of the original collector, and I shall 
never forget the magic of those hours. The 
“Witch-doctor” we called our host, for he 
seemed to have some strange hypnotic power 
that brought us back with him through the 
years. As we held his curios and heard him 
tell of the people who used them, we were 
no longer of our world, but theirs. 

Long after that, the little doctor came to us 
at Governor’s House and placed before us a 
mass of papers and copybooks of all dimen- 
sions, that looked like the contents of the waste- 
paper baskets of all the schools in the territory, 

Eskimo folklore, gathered at great pains 
over a stretch of years. Fragments of stories 
jotted down at random; long, involved, tradi- 
tions painstakingly written out in long hand, 
in a quaint tongue that was supposed to be 
English, by some native student in a govern- 
ment school; crude drawings with obscure 
captions relating to the “big bad wolf” or the 
crafty fox—and so forth and so forth, A 
bewildering mass indeed. 

The witch-doctor implored me to “do some- 
thing” to preserve the Eskimo folklore for 
posterity, I demurred at the appalling 
prospect of doing something, for I did not 








know what to do! I turned to my husband, 
thinking he would assist me in getting grace- 
fully out of such a situation. His answer was 
to look over my head and tell the importunate 
guest that I should, of course, be delighted to 
do something....Having heard my master’s 
voice, I groaned inwardly and set to work. 

It took me weeks to read through that pile 
of papers; and the more I read the more de- 
spairing I became. When I could sift out any 
definite tale at all, it was such a mixture of 
cruelty and greed, craftiness and superstition, 
that I became discouraged, And their moral 
code, which really is a definite thing, I could 
not grasp at all! 

At last I sent for our friend, the enthusiast, 
and told him that I simply could do nothing — 
that is, nothing with the adult stories — but 
that I might be able to “do something” in 
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adapting the animal legends and simpler tales 
to the juvenile mind. Even this would have 
to be done with the greatest care. It would 
not do to inspire Young America with the idea 
that it was most praiseworthy to trick your 
starving friend out of a meal, or that might 
was always right! 

It has been hard work to produce these two 
little books, and required no small amount of 
research too, for I believe in being accurate. 
(1 remember reading one story in some maga- 
zine where the driver of dogs “pulled hard on 
the reins.” He just couldn't do that. There 
are no reins to pull.) But it is not easy to 
make no mistakes ; and I only hope that no one 
has noticed mine, for I don’t know which they 
are myself. But I know that it has been a 
real joy to me —though a labor as well — to 
write of my Land of Enchantment. 





Looking at “The American Girl” 
A Review by Helen Diehl Olds 


FTEN juvenile writers forget how 
Q important it is for them to study the 
current issues of publications for which they 
are aiming. I subscribe to two of the Sun- 
day School papers for girls, and as they are 
weeklies it keeps me pretty busy reading them. 
Sometimes, months go by without my having 
so much as a peep at the American Girl, 
Child Life, or St. Nicholas! 

This month, I treated myself to the Amer- 
ican Girl and perhaps my review of it will 
help others who write for girls. Remember, 
please, that I am giving only my own reactions. 
The next reader might disagree entirely. 
However, as the author of two books for 
girls* and of many stories for girls in St. 
Nicholas, American Girl, the Portal, Class- 
mate, and others, I feel qualified to speak. 

First, then: I was surprised to find in this 
issue that the articles practically balanced the 
stories, there being five stories and four arti- 
cles. Two of the stories were serials, so that 
leaves only three for me to tell you about. 


*Joan of the Journal and Barbara Benton (D. 
Appleton). 


The first one is “The Detective Club,” by 
Ellis Parker Butler. Not a very imaginative 
title. Mr. Butler has been one of my favorite 
authors for a long time. Incidentally, he and 
I happen to live in neighboring towns here on 
Long Island. In this story, he writes of Betty 
Bliss, who forms a detective club. The story 
is a boys -versus- girls affair, with the girls 
winning out, naturally. The story, told in the 
first person by Betty’s chum, struck me as 
being more juvenile in tone than the other 
stories in this magazine. Not having seen the 
American Girl regularly, I don’t know whether 
Mr. Butler is doing a series around this group 
of boys and girls. If he is, that might ac- 
count for the lack of characterization; for, 
with the exception of Betty Bliss, they might 
be any boys and girls, However, there is 


excellent detective stuff here, which carries the 
tale. It’s an attractive story, but does not 
begin to have the pep of Mr. Butler’s priceless 
Jo Ann tales. 

The next story, “Love Me, Love My Dog,” 
by Georgia Stanbrough, has all girls for 
characters. From the subtitle, “Another Story 
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about Diana and Her Dog at Boarding School,” 
we can guess that this is an independent story 
of a series about this girl and her dog, 
“Coffee.” The girls— Diana, Dixie, and 
Hilda — are distinctly characterized from the 
first line. There is also a good track race, and 
plenty of suspense when Hilda’s baby sister 
is rescued by the very dog she is trying to 
oust from the school. 

I was glad to see a boarding-school story 
here. Girls tell me they like them and I know 
I ate them up myself twenty years ago. The 
American Girl seems to like them. Jo Ann 
ran for years, and then there were those 
delightful Midge stories ; and two of the stories 
I sold the American Girl were boarding-school 
ones, 

A word of warning before you start a 
boarding-school story: They are hard to sell. 
Even if the American Girl would use one in 
each issue, that is only twelve a year ; and there 
are many famous authors who are doing stories 
of this type. The Sunday School editors are 
cool to boarding-school stories (though “Nancy 
at Berkley Hall” is now running in the Portal). 
Once, a patient Sunday School editor took 
time to explain to me that they did not use 
boarding-school stories, since the vast majority 
of their readers would never have the privilege 
of going away to school and the editors prefer- 
red stories written around their readers’ own 
activities. 

The third story is “Lost River,” by Charles 
G. Muller. I have a feeling that this story, 
too, is one of a series. I must confess I was 
confused at the opening, for within the first 
half-column all of these characters are intro- 
duced: Ellen Wakefield, Bilge Wyeth, Hedda 
Vaughn, Eagle-Eye (a nickname for Ellen, I 
take it), Tank Beegle, Mr. and Mrs. Roger 
Harrison! The effect, until you get them 
straightened out, is that of grand opera, Also, 
the characters have such queer names I was 
not sure of their sex. I suppose I should 
have known right off that Tank and Bilge were 
boys, but, since Scatter and Wickie and other 
oddly named heroines have flitted through the 


American Girl pages, I could not be sure. 
However, once past the beginning, this story is 
an exceptionally good one. Mr, Muller writes 
well, and his dialogue is classic. This is an- 
other girls-victorious-over-boys story, but it 
has lots of other things: unusual setting, horse- 
back stuff, copper mine, and a mystery! 

Have you noticed that of the three stories 
in this issue two were written by men? Well, 
Mr. Butler has daughters, and Mr. Muller 
seems to understand the present generation of 
girls perfectly. I have several women writer 
friends who do boy stories, signing them with 
pen names lest boys scoff at a thriller by a 
female, One of the best boys’ books of the 
year, full of excitement, swearing, and boys’ 
athletics, is by a young woman still in her 
twenties, who has to hide behind her initials. 
So there is no reason at all why men should n’t 
do girls’ stories. 

A bit about the rest of the magazine. There 
was the final installment of a splendid mystery 
serial, “The Room on the Roof,” by Josephine 
Daskam Bacon, It’s almost a grown-up story. 
Also Part V of “Keeper of the Wolves,” by 
Norma Bicknell Mansfield, a story of a girl 
in Alaska who enters her dog-team in a Totem 
Pole race. 

I got a thrill out of the article “Winging 
with the Bluebirds,” by Estelle Karn, who 
tells of her career as a girl press agent for a 
circus. The other articles, though not so out- 
standing, would no doubt interest the girl 
readers: “The Young Hostess Entertains,” by 
Beatrice Pierce; “All Yours for the Making,” 
by Anna Coyle; and “Make Your Own Uni- 
form” by Elizabeth Anthony, 

Now, to sum up the fiction, you can see each 
story in this month’s issue is modern, smart, 
sophisticated. Each one has some definite, 
distinctive merit of tits own: the detective 
details of Mr. Butler, the girls’ sport in the 
Stanbrough story, and Mr, Muller’s surprise 
ending. 

Well, it was fun, reviewing this American 
Girl for you. And now — good luck with your 
girls’ story! 





The Manuscript 
Market 


The information in this section concerning the 
current needs of various periodicals comes 
directly from their editors, who are responsible 
for the statements and to whom any question 
should be addressed. Writers are advised never 
to submit a manuscript to an unfamiliar maga- 
zine, but to secure and to study a sample copy. 
Each month we publish new manuscript markets. 
If you wish like information regarding any 
magazine query Tue Waiter, 8 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


JUVENILE 


American Boy — 550 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, 
Mich. George F. Pierrot, Managing Editor. Month- 
ly. Fiction on adventure, aviation, humor, mystery, 
sport, and Western themes. Any kind of verse, 
serious or humorous, that holds particular appeal 
for older boys and young men; accepts free verse, 
Lengths: fiction, 4000 to 5000 words; serials, 
40,000 to 60,000 words; fact articles, 50 to 
1200 words. Authors should avoid “writing down.” 
Pays good rates on acceptance. 


American Girl — 570 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Published by Girl Scouts, Inc. Anne 
Stoddard, Editor. Monthly. $1.50 a year (Canadian, 
85c extra), 15c a copy. This is a magazine for all 
girls in their teens. Prefers action themes, with 
very little love interest, featuring girls. Adventure, 
mystery, Western, and school stories, Lengths, 
3000 to 4000 words. Also uses articles on art, 
recreation, sports and travel. Payment, lc a word 
and up, on acceptance. 


American Newspaper Boy — 416 North Marshal 
St., Winston-Salem, North Carolina. Monthly. $1 
a year; 10c a copy, but is published primarily for 
sale in bulk to newspaper offices for free distribu- 
tion to carriers and salesboys. Stories of adventure 
with modern newspaper route boys as characters 
are selected according to their potential influence 
upon such boys for better work. “Sob stuff” not 
wanted. Lengths, 2000 to 8000 words. Pays $10 
for short stories of 2000 to 8000 words. 


Boy Life——9th and Cutter Sts. Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Weekly. This magazine is for boys from 
12 to 18 years of age. Short stories. Limit, 2000 
words. Also uses articles and miscellaneous 
material. Payment, 1/3c a word on acceptance. 
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Boys and Girls — 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
Mrs. W. B. Ferguson, Editor. Weekly. 75c a year; 
club rates, 15c a quarter. Story paper for boys 
and girls under 12 years. Single issue stories, 700 
to 1200 words, short serials, verse, and occasional 
brief articles of interest to the ten-to-twelve group 
on what to make, things to do, or nature and 
science. “Our interests at this time are especially 
in world friendship, wholesome group activities and 
fun, and short serials of high quality for the 
older children.” Payment, Yec a word for prose; 
poetry according to quality, not length, on accept- 
ance. 

Boy’s and Girl’s Comrade — Fifth and Trumpet 
Sts., Anderson, Indiana. Weekly. 75c a year; l'¥c 
a copy. For children from 9 to 15 years. Stories, 
articles and verse with wholesome, moral, religious, 
or character-building appeal. Lengths: stories, 1000 
to 2000 words; serials, 5 to 15 chapters; articles, 
500 to 1500 words; verse, 2 to 6 stanzas. Payment, 
1/8c a word, and 25c to $1.00 for photographs, on 
publication. 


Boys’ Companion — 1724 Chouteau Ave., St. 
Louis, Missouri. Weekly. 75c a year. For boys from 
9 to 15 years. Short stories and serials, about 2000 
words per installment, nature articles, travelogues, 
simple biographical or historical sketches, etc., 
illustrated if possible; poems of boy life and re- 
ligion. Payment: stories and articles, 20c to 30c 
per hundred words; poetry 5c per line. 


Boy’s Comrade — 2712 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Glenn McRae, Editor. Weekly, 75c a year; single 
copies 14c a quarter (13 issues) in lots of 5 or 
more. Short stories, 2000 words; illustrated articles, 
100 to 1500 words. All material must be suitable 
for boys from 12 to 17 years. Payment, $3.50 per 
1000 words. 


Boys’ Life—2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
James E. West, Editor. Monthly. $1.00 a year; 
20c a copy. Boy Scout Magazine for boys 14 to 
18 years. Short stories, 2000 to 5000 words. All 
outdoor adventure and achievement themes. 
Articles up to 2000 words. Payment on acceptance. 
Overstocked at present. 

Boys’ World — D. C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, 
lll. David C. Cook, III, Editor in chief. Thomas 
S. Huntley, Man. Editor. Weekly. 60c a year (Cana- 
dian, 85c a year), single copies; special rate to 
schools and clubs in lots of five or more. For boys, 
13 to 17 years. Stories, 2500 words. All adventure 
and heroic subjects featuring highest American 
ideals. Prefers plausible situations, placing normal 
boys in unique plots. Stress relations between 
boys instead of between boys and adults. Satisfac- 
tory endings preferred. Science and success articles 
up to 800 words; occupational articles, 150 to 
500 words. Stories and articles must not glorify 
war or war heroes. Pays good rates upon accept- 
ance. 

The Catholic Boy— The Curtis Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Francis E. Benz, Editor. Monthly. 
$2.00 a year; 20c a copy. For boys, 11 to 18 years. 
Short stories, 2000 to 2500 words; serials. ill 
fiction should be of wholesome action type. Needs 
short stories about athletics and stories with 4 
Catholic background. Payment on publication. 





The Challenge — Baptist Sunday School Board, 
161 Eighth Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. Weekly. 
90c a year; 224%ec a quarter. Stories for young 
people, 17 years and up. Lengths, 1500 to 2500 
words. Prefers wholesome action, self-sacrifice, 
and heroism. Taboos love interest and “smart” 
children. Also uses articles on travel, biography, 
and description; authorities should be cited. 


Lengths, up to 2000 words. Payment, 1% a word, 
on acceptance. 


Child Life— 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 
Marjorie Barrows, Editor. Monthly. For 2 to 12 
years. Short stories 400 to 2800 words. Also 
amusing and educational features. Occasional 
short, seasonal verse from child’s point of view, 
and nonsense verse of 8 to 12 lines; seldom uses 
free verse. Taboos long narrative poems and 


rhymed anecdotes. Payment on acceptance. Over- 
stocked at present. 


The Classmate — 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Alfred D. Moore, Editor. This is a Methodist 
Episcopal Church School paper for young people 
in the late teens and early twenties. Weekly. $1.00 
a year; special rate to schools and for club sub- 
scriptions. Short stories, up to 8000 words; illus- 
trated articles and fact items, 300 to 1000 words. 
Uses verse of patriotic, religious and seasonal 
type; free verse occasionally; limit, 20 lines. Taboos 
crime, morbid interest, and questionable social 
conduct or standards. Payment: fiction, lec a word; 


articles, Yc and up, within 60 days; verse, 50c a 
line. 


The Epworth Herald — 740 Rush St., Chicago, 
Ill. W. E. J. Gratz, Editor. Weekly. $1.25 a year; 
5e a copy. A publication for young people from 
18 to 20 years. Human-interest stories, 1500 to 
3000 words. Taboos “sticky moral or soft senti- 
ment.” Articles on activities of young people, 1000 
to 1200 words. Uses poetry suitable for young 
people of high school and early college age, those 
identified with Methodist church life; free verse, 
if suitable; length, 20 lines. Payment: prose, 1/8c 
a word and up, on publication; verse, 15c a line, 
on acceptance. 


The Epworth Highroad — Methodist Publishing 
House, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. R. L. Hunt, 
Editor. Monthly. $1.25 a year; 15c a copy. For 
young people, 16 to 24 years. Stories, 2500 to 
4000 words. Few “iron-clad” rules. Chief require- 
ment is that stories be interesting to this age 
group. Serials up to six chapters. Also uses 
articles upon subjects of interest to this age group; 
they should be illustrated; 1000 to 1500 words. 
Occasionally uses short bits of verse, 8 to 24 lines. 
Payment: prose, Yec a word; verse, 25c a line; 


photographs, $2, $3, or possibly $5; all on accept- 
ance. 


Evangelical Tidings — Eden Publishing House, 
1724 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Missouri. Weekly. 
$1.00 a year. For young people, 16 to 24 years. 
Short stories of about 8000 words; articles of a 
practical, informative nature, preferably illus- 
trated; seasonal, inspirational and religious poems. 
Payment: prose, 20c to 80c per 100 words; verse, 
5¢ per line. 
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Forward — Presbyterian Board of Education, 
420 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Penna. Dr. 
John T. Faris, Editor. Weekly. $1.00 a year; 80c 
a year for two or more copies to one person. 
For boys and girls, 16 to 23 years. Stories, 3000 
words; serials, not more than 8 chapters of 3000 
words each; illustrated articles, 700 to 1000 words; 
fillers, 150 to 400 words. Subjects: adventure, 
aviation, humor, mystery, sport, Western, historical, 
and other themes dealing with everyday problems 
of normal young people of college or working 
world. Taboos profanity, too dominant love themes, 
smoking, or the use of firearms. Payment: $12 to 
$16 per story; $4.00 per 1000 words for articles; 
all on acceptance. 

The Friend — United Brethren Publishing House, 
Dayton, Ohio. Dr. J. W. Owen, Editor. Weekly. 
75c a year. For boys and girls of teen age. Short 
stories, 1000 to 2500 words; serials, 5 to 8 chapters. 
Prefers fiction with a moral, educational character. 
Articles, 100 to 800 words. Should be informational 
and inspirational. Some short verse. Payment: $1 
to $5 per story; poems, 50c to $2, on acceptance. 


Front Rank—2710 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Weekly. $1.25 a year; special price in clubs of 
five or more. Fiction for young people and adults. 
Moral in tone but not “preachy.” Short stories, 
2500 to 3500 words; serials, 10 to 12 chapters. 
Seasonal and inspirational verse with moral tone, 
and special day poetry for young people and 
adults. 

Girlhood Days — 9th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. For girls from 12 to 18 years. Short stories, 
1800 to 2000 words. Also serials and miscellaneous 
material. Payment, 1/8c a word, on acceptance. 


Girls’ Circle — Christian Board of Publication, 
2712 Pine St., St. Louis, Missouri. Weekly. For 
girls of teen age. Wholesome stories of normal 
boy and girl characters;;up to 2500 words. Articles, 
100 to 2000 words. Payment, $3.50 per 1000 words. 


Girls’ Companion — D. C. Cook Publishing Co., 
Elgin, Ill. Davis C. Cook, III, Editor in chief. 
Margaret Maclver Stone, Managing Editor. Weekly. 
60c a year (Canadian, 85c a year), single copies; 
special rate to schools and clubs in lots of five 
or more. Wholesome stories of mild adventure 
for girls from 15 to 18 years of age. Plot, quick 
action, suspense, and heart appeal are essential. 
Taboos anything of blood and thunder nature. 
Story lengths, 2000 to 2500 words. Inspirational 
articles and fillers, 100 to 800 words. Stories and 
articles must not glorify war or war heroes. Pay- 
ment, lc a word for fiction; %c a word for articles 
and fillers; all on acceptance. 


Girls’ Friend — Eden Publishing House, 1724 
Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Missouri. Weekly. 75c 
a year. For girls from 9 to 15 years. Short stories 
and serials of about 2000 words per installment. 
Nature articles, travelogues, simple biographical 
or historical sketches, etc., if possible accompanied 
by illustrations. Short poems. Payment, from 20c 
to 30c per 100 words. 


Girls’ World, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Weekly. Editor in chief, Miles W. Smith. 
serials six to ten chapters, 2,500 words or less per 








chapter; short stories, 800 to 2,500 words; short 
articles, illustrated or unillustrated; simple handi- 
craft and suggestions for parties and games. 
Poetry used occasionally. Price should be marked 
on photographs and drawings. Pays 4.50 per 1,000 
words on acceptance. 


The Haversack—810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn. Weekly. 75c a year, to individuals; l5c a 
quarter per person, to clubs. Sunday School paper 
for boys from 10 to 17 years of age. Short stories, 
2500 to 3500 words; serials, 4 to 12 chapters, 2500 
to 3000 words each. Also uses miscellaneous 
material. Payment, Y2c a word and up, on accept- 
ance. 


Junior Life — Standard Publishing Co., 9th and 
Cutters Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. Weekly. 60c a year; 
special rate in lots of five or more to one address. 
A paper stressing ideals of Christian conduct and 
world friendliness; for children from 9 to 12 years. 
Payment, 1/3c a word, on acceptance. 


Junior World — 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Weekly. 60c a year, 2c a copy. Editor, Miles 
W. Smith. For children from 9 to 12 years. Whole- 
some, interesting, character-building fiction up to 
2,500 words. Miscellaneous filler material. Pays 
$4.50 per 1000 words on acceptance. 


Little Folks — Hector, Minn. Mrs. Edith Cling 
Palm, Editor. Weekly. 85c a year. Especially wants 
good religious stories, illustrated, for children 4 to 


8 years. Lengths, up to 450 words. Verse, up to 
16 lines. Low rates; quarterly payments. 


Lutheran Boys and Girls — 1228 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, Penna. Weekly. Fiction and articles, 
partly missionary in tone; for children, 8 to 14 
years. Payment, %c a word, on acceptance. 


Lutheran Young Folks — 1228 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia, Penna. Weekly. For boys and girls over 
14 years. Prefers fiction that is instructive, up to 
8500 words. Taboos robbery and dishonesty themes. 
Uses illustrated descriptive articles. Payment, Yc 
a word, on acceptance. 


The Mayflower — 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Jessie Eleanor Moore, Editor. Weekly. 50c a year, 
single subscription; 40c a year, club subscription. 
Congregational Sunday School paper for children 
under 9 years. Short Stories under 800 words. Pays 
fair rates, on acceptance. 


Olive Leaf — (Augustana Book Concern, Rock 
Island, Ill.) Rev. J. Helmer Olson, Editor, 3309 
Seminary Ave., Chicago, Ill. Weekly. 60c a year. 
For children, 8 to 12 years. Religious stories for 
Lutheran Sunday School paper. Length limit, 500 
words. Payment, %4c a word, on publication. 


Open Road For Boys—130 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Mass. Clayton H. Ernst, Editor. Monthly. 
$1 for 2 years; 10c a copy. Short stories, 2000 to 
5000 words. Outdoor life, aviation, sea, Western, 
North woods, exploration, sport, school life, 
mystery, adventure of interest to boys in their 
teens. Serials, 20,000 to 40,000 words. All serial 
rights purchased. Occasionally accepts short 
articles, 1000 to 1500 words. Payment, Yc to Ic 
a word, on acceptance or on publication. 
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Our Little Folks — United Brethren Publishing 
House, Dayton, Ohio. Dr. J. W. Owen, Editor. 
Weekly. 28c per year. Short stories, up to 700 
words, for children from 4 to 9 years. Payment, 
up to ¥c a word, on acceptance. 


Picture Story Paper — 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Weekly. 28c a year (including postage), 8c 
a quarter. For children from 4 to 9 years. Stories 
up to 800 words in length. Payment, %c to le a 
word, on acceptance. 


Picture World — 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Penna. Arthur M. Baker, Editor. Weekly. 40c a 
year. Short stories, 400 to 800 words, for children 
under 12 years of age. Stresses moral and religious 
truths. Payment, %2c a word, on acceptance. 


Pioneer — 420 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Penna. Dr. John T. Faris, Editor. Weekly. 75c a 
year. For boys from 11 to 15 years. Short stories, 
2500 to 8000 words; serials, up to 8 chapters of 
2500 words each, illustrated articles, 800 to 1000 
words. Prefers instructive themes, teaching Chris- 
tian ideals, but not “preachy.” Payment, fiction 
and articles, 1/8c a word up, on acceptance. 

Queens’ Garden — 420 Witherspoon Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Penna. Dr. John T. Faris, Editor. Weekly. 
75c a year. For girls, 10 to 15 years old. Stories 
of adventure, mystery, school, camp and everyday 
problems, 2400 words. Articles on travel, nature, 
and handwork; preferably illustrated with photo- 
graphs; 600 to 1000 words. Verse, 8 to 20 lines. 
All material must, in general tone, meet the re- 
quirements of a church paper and be of interest 
to girls of about 10 to 15 years old. Payment, 
82c per 100 words, on acceptance. 


St. Nicholas Magazine — 580 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Eric J. Bender, Editor. Monthly. $3 
a year; 25c a copy. All types of good fiction for 
boys and girls; limit, 3500 words. Short humorous, 
or seasonal verse suitable for children from 12 to 
16 years; prefers rhymed verse, although accepts 
free verse. Taboos material unsuitable for juveniles. 
Payment, lc a word and up, on acceptance. 


Shining Light — Fifth and Trumpet Sts., Ander- 
son, Indiana. L. Helen Percy, Editor. Weekly. 50c 
a year; 2c a copy. For little children, 5 to 9 years. 
Short stories, 500 to 1000 words. Moral, character- 
building, religious fittion. Also nature and religious 
verse. Photographs of nature and children. Pay- 
ment, up to Yc a word, on publication. 


Stories — Presbyterian Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, 420 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Penna. 
Elizabeth S. Whitehouse, Editor. Weekly. 50c a 
year. Not at present in need of any general 
material, reporting as follows: 

“We are heavily overstocked. We might con- 
sider seasonal material if it were unusual in quality 
but we do not want either Hallowe’en or Valentine 
stuff. We are always eager for suggestions for 
Primary activities; things the children can make 
or do or play, and also for well-written stories 
with a religious or appreciative angle. Such stories 
would need to be unusually well done as we do 
not have an active need in this field. Winter 
material at present would be more favorably re- 
ceived than material submitted for use at any 
other season.” 





Storyland — Christian Board of Publication, 
2712 Pine St., St. Louis, Missouri. Hazel F. Lewis, 
Editor. Weekly. 75c a year. For children under 9 
years. Short stories, 300 to 1000 words. Payment, 
$3.50 to $4.00 per 1000 words. 


Storytime — Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 
Eighth Ave. N., Nashville, Tenn. Mrs. Agnes 
Kennedy Holmes, Editor. For children from 4 to 
9 years. Stories, up to 700 words. Articles, 100 to 
800 words. Overstocked with poetry. Payment, 
Yee a word, on acceptance. 


Story World— American, Baptist Publication 
Society, 17038 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Editor, Miles W. Smith. Weekly. 60c a year, 2c a 
copy. For children under 9 years. Word limit, 900 
words. Uses stories of character-building value. 
Pays at rate of $4.50 per 1,000, on acceptance. 


The Sunday Companion — 256 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Weekly. Juvenile fiction, 300 to 1000 
words; serials, 5 to 10 chapters. 


The Torchbearer — Methodist Publishing House, 
810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. Rowena Ferguson, 
Editor. Weekly. 75c a year. Sunday School paper 
for girls, 12 to 17 years of age. Stories, up to 
4000 words. Prefers vigorous fiction, including 
adventure, athletics, mystery, and school themes. 
Moralistic stories not wanted. Articles, 1000 to 
2000 words. Payment, %ec a word and up, on 
acceptance. 


The Watchword — United Brethren Publishing 
House, Dayton, Ohio. Dr. E. E. Harris, Editor. 
Weekly. $1.10 a year; 5c a copy. Short stories and 
serials for young people. Lengths up to 3000 and 
40,000 words. Payment, 1/5c a word, on accept- 
ance. 


Wee Wisdom — Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Missouri. Jane 
Palmer, Editor. Monthly. $1.00 a year; 15c a copy. 
For children from 6 to 12 years. Stories, 400 to 
2500 words; serials, 6000 to 10,000 words. Interest- 
ing and constructive stories. Uses some verse of 
an optimistic, constructive trend. Payment, up to 
1¥%c a word for prose; up to 25c a line for verse; 
on acceptance. Overstocked at present. 


What To Do — D. C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, 
Ill. David C. Cook, III, Editor-in-chief. Helen 
Miller Stanley, Managing Editor. Weekly. 45c a 
year. For boys and girls, 9 to 12 years of age. 
Stories, 2500 words; serials, not more than 4 
chapters; must not glorify war or war heroes. 
Principal characters in stories should be around 12 
or 18 years of age. Pays good rates for fiction, 
articles, and fillers, on acceptance. Sample copies 
on request; also booklet. 


Young Crusader — 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, 
Ill. Katharine P. Crane, Managing Editor. Month- 
ly. 35¢ a year; 5c a copy. Special rates to teachers 
and in clubs of 10. Children’s paper of the W. C. 
T. U. Short stories and articles featuring temper- 
ance, health, anti-tobacco, character-building, 
nature, play, everything that interests children, 
provided it is wholesome. 600 to 1200 words. Pay- 
ment, 50c per 100 words, on publication. 
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Young Israel —3 East 65th St., New York, N. 
Y. Elsa Weihl, Editor, Monthly. $1.00 a year; 
10c a copy. For Jewish girls and boys under 16 
years. Stories and articles of Jewish interest, 1200 
to 1500 words. Also uses verse. Payment, slightly 
under le a word for prose, and $3 to $5 per 
poem, on acceptance. 


Young People — 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Editor, Miles W. Smith. Weekly. $1 a year; 
2c a copy. Young people over 18 years. Short 
stories up to 2,500 words; serials, up to 10 chapters 
of 2,500 words each. Also short illustrated articles. 
Pays at rate of $4.50 per 1,000 on acceptance. 


Young People’s Friend — Fifth & Chestnut Sts,. 
Anderson, Indiana. L. Helen Percy, Editor. Weekly. 
$1 a year; 3c a copy. For young people of the late 
teen age and older. Stories having moral, religious, 
or character-building value, 1200 to 2500 words; 
serials, 5 to 15 chapters. Verse, 3 to 8 stanzas. 
Payment: 1/8¢ a word for prose; 5¢ a line for 
verse; on publication. 


Young People’s Paper — 1816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Penna. Arthur M. Baker; Editor. 
Weekly. 55c a year. For young people of the late 
teen age. Short stories up to 3000 words; serials, 
up to 10,000 words. Feature and inspirational 
articles up to 500 words. Payment, Yc a word, on 
acceptance. 


Young People’s Weekly — D. C. Cook Publishing 
Co., Elgin, Ill. David C. Cook, III, Editor-in-chief. 
Helen Miller Stanley, Managing Editor. Weekly. 
85c a year. For young people from 17 to 25 years 
of age. Stories, 2500 words. Short illustrated 
articles on science and curiosities. Must not glorify 
war and war heroes. Pays good rates for fiction, 
articles and fillers, on acceptance. Sample copies 
sent free upon request; also booklet to writers. 


Youth World — 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Weekly. Editor Miles W. Smith. 60c a year, 2c 
a copy. For teen age boys. Short stories up to 2,500 
words; serials, 4 to 8 chapters, 2,500 words each. 
Fact items, illustrated articles, handicraft, photo- 
graphs. Price should be marked on photos and 
drawings. Pays at rate of $4.50 per 1,000 on accept- 
ance. 





The following Juvenile media did not reply to the 
questionnaire recently sent out. The information 
given is taken from our files and may not be 
entirely correct: 

Ambassador — 161 Eighth Ave., N., Nashville. 
Tenn. Novella Dillard Preston, Editor. Weekly. 
For boys and girls from 13 to 17 years. Stories, 
2000 to 8000 words, of a wholesome type, with 
good boy and girl characters. Articles illustrated 
up to 2000 words, on travel, biography, or practical 
subjects. Some verse. Payment Yc a word for 
prose; $1.00 to $2.50 a poem; on acceptance. 


Children’s Comrade — 1724 Chouteau Ave., St. 
Louis, Missouri. Weekly. For children under 9 
years. Very short stories, fairy tales, nature stories, 
etc., not exceeding 750 words. Short, simple poetry 
for children. Payment on basis of quality and 
quantity of material, from 20c to 30c per 100 
words. 
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Christian Youth — 327 N. 18th St., Philadelphia, 
Penna. Charles Trumbull, Editor. Weekly. Inter- 
denominational, stressing Christian teaching and 
uplift. For boys and girls of teen age. Stories, 
2000 to 2200 words. Articles on nature, fact, or 
“how to make,” 800 to 1000 words. Payment: $8 
to $10 per story; $1 to $4 for fillers, on accept- 
ance. 


Dew Drops — D. C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, 
Ill. Weekly. For children from 4 to 8 years of 
age. Fiction, 700 to 900 words. Prefers stories 
with suspense of mild nature and worth-while 
message; uses boy and girl characters from 6 to 
8 years old. Taboos fairy tales. Short articles and 
editorials, 250 to 300 words. Payment: up to Ic 
a word for fiction; 4%c and up for articles and 
fillers, all on acceptance. 

The Elementary English Review — Box 67, N. 
End Station, Detroit, Mich. C. C. Certain, Editor. 
Monthly, except during July and August. $2.50 per 
year; 85c per copy. The editor reports on the type 
of material used as follows: “Length, 1800 - 2100 
words. Educational material dealing with the various 
aspects of English teaching in the grades, and with 
children’s books and reading. The Review is a 
professional magazine, non-commercial and co- 
operative. It has very high standards, and numbers 
among its contributors the leading educators in 
America. It does not pay for articles. ..however, 
there are compensations, albeit indirect. Educational 
publishing houses watch the Review rather closely, 
and articles of merit and practicability have resulted 
in the sale of other manuscripts by Review contri- 
butors. In general, the Review is interested in 
articles describing practical classroom projects in 
English. A lively style always adds interest.” 


Junior Home Magazine — 1018 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Monthly. Fiction for children up to 
12 years. Short stories, 1500 words. Educational 
entertainment for child at home. “How to make” 
articles. Short verse of interest to children under 
12 years; length, 2 to 8 stanzas. Payment: Ic a 
word for fiction and prose; 20c a line for verse. 
Overstocked at present. 

Onward — Box 1176, Richmond, Va. Claribel 
Williams, Editor. Weekly. For young people up to 
24 years of age. “Uplift” fiction of boy and girl 
life, not too young—including adventure, avia- 
tion, and sport themes, 2000 to 38000 words. 
Serials, 8 to 5 chapters. Short articles and editor- 
ials. Payment, %c a word, on publication. 

Pilgrim Highroad—14 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. Monthly. Congregational paper for boys and 
girls in their teens. Short stories and miscellaneous 
material. Payment on acceptance. 


Play Mate— 3025 East 75th St. Cleveland, 
Ohio. Esther Cooper, Editor. Monthly. For child- 
ren from 4 to 14 years. Informative, imaginative, 
entertaining, or amusing stories, not over 1500 
words, presenting worthy thought without too 
obvious moral. Authentic articles, especially per- 
taining to natural history, life in foreign lands, 
and children and animals who have gained recog- 
nition through accomplishments. Photographs 
essential. Payment: Ic to 2c a word for fiction 
and articles; $2 to $3 for photos, on acceptance. 


The Portal——420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Weekly. For girls from 9 to 15 years. Stories up 
to 8000 words. Project and vocational articles on 
assignment only. Editorials on the same arrange- 
ment. Payment, lc a word on acceptance. 


The Sentinel — 161 Eighth Ave., N. Nashville, 
Tenn. Novella Dillard Preston, Editor. For child- 
ren from 9 to 12 years. Stories of adventure, 
aviation, mystery, and sport themes. Length limit, 
1800 words. Also short illustrated articles. Pay- 
ment, 4c a word, on acceptance. 


Target — 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Alfred 
D. Moore, Editor. Weekly. For boys from 9 to 15 
years. Stories and serials, 6 to 12 chapters; illus- 
trated articles, 1200 to 1800 words, editorials, 300 
to 700 words; also verse on humorous, religious 
and nature subjects, length 4 to 36 lines. Taboos 
“preachments.” Payment: lc a word and up; 50c a 
line and up for:verse, within two months of accept- 
ance. 


The Young People — Augustana Book Concern, 
Rock Island, lll. Dr. George A. Fahlund, Editor, 
205 Lafayette N. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. Weekly. 
For boys and girls from 11 to 20 years. Articles 
and stories setting forth religious ideals. Payment, 
%%c a word on publication. 


NEW MAGAZINES 


Ozark Traveler — Chastain, Arkansas, Will T. 
Moyer, Editor; R. R. Rosamond, Associate. Month- 
ly. 50c a year; 3 years for $1.00. The editor says: 
“We wish to examine humorous short material of 
not over sixty words, and short stories, with an 
Ozark flavor, of not more than fifteen hundred 
words. We will also consider short, newsy, descrip- 
tive material, and short biographies of important 
people...” At present, payment in subscriptions. 


Scope— 108 West 53rd St., Bayonne, New 
Jersey. Harold Lambert and Isidor Golub, Editors. 
Nathan B. Levine, Business Manager, reports as 
follows: “Scope will be glad to receive contribu- 
tions from young literary workers who recognize 
the class struggle, and can inject this recognition 
in articles, stories and poems by way of interpre- 
tation and criticism of the social order. Lengths 
desired are 1000 words (excluding poetry, of 
course). All scripts found unacceptable will be 
returned with a letter of opinion by one of the 
editors.... No payment is made for contributions. 
Enclose stamps, please.” 


Space—— Norman, Oklahoma. B. A. Botkin, 
Editor. Paul C. Snodgrass, Contributing Editor. 
Monthly. $1.50 a year; 15c a copy. “Space is 
an experiment in ‘depression’ magazine editing and 
publishing. With barely seventy subscribers and no 
endowment and without being able to pay for 
contributions, it hopes to take up the slack for 
writers with a surplus of good manuscripts on 
their hands and to provide readers with a release 
that is at the same time a stimulus. 

“Space has no formula or policy beyond an 
interest in good writing and significant ideas and 


the expression of the vigor and idealism implied 
in its title....” 
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Prize Offers 
and Awards 


> ar 
ORS 


LVL 


NEW OFFERS 


The American Poetry Circle announces a Sonnet 
Contest for members of American Poetry Circle 
only. ($1.50 makes a poet a member.) Prize of 
$25 for the best sonnet and three Honorable 
Mentions. Two entries allowed in contest. Keep 
copies of manuscripts as none can be returned. 

Entries must not be offered for publication 
either in newspapers, magazines or collections of 
poems until contest closes and award has been 
announced. No sonnet already published is eligible. 
Send two copies of each of the entries that they 
may go to judges simultaneously. Poems must be 
unsigned, with name of author, address and 
title of sonnet on separate slip of paper, size of 
manuscript envelope. Entries must be typed on 
8%x1l inches typing paper, those sent on letter 
paper will not be eligible. Contest will close when 
200 entries have been received. Otherwise prize will 
be withdrawn. Address Leacy Naylor Green-Leach, 
430 West 116th St., New York, N. Y. 


The Barton School, 526912 DeLongpre Ave., 
Hollywood, Calif., will award $25.00 for the best 
original one-act play, chosen from the first hundred 
scripts, submitted by all students outside California 
who enroll beginning July 1934. This school 
teaches playwriting exclusively: the construction, 
analysis, and critique of drama and its literature. 
Complete descriptive data on request. 


Hilltop — High Springs, Florida, will dedicate 
its September number to Ohio poets and prose 
writers, artists, and composers, any of whom may 
submit unpublished, original work of high quality in 
one or more of the following divisions: poetry to 
24 lines, short stories to 1000 words, “Better” songs 
(words and music) to 2 pages, block prints and art 
Photographs to 5%x 7%, inches, essays to 1000 
words, book reviews. Full return postage must be 
enclosed. Irving awards and other prizes, including 
& special one for quatrains, are announced by the 
publishers. The guest editor of the Ohio number 
is Beulah Allyne Bell, 15140 Lorain Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


The Atlantic Monthly Press —8 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. $5,000 Prize for the most interest- 
ing work of non-fiction submitted before April 1, 
1985. See May Writer, 

$4,000 Textbook Prize for the best “Basal Text- 
book” series in the field of Senior High School 
English. Contest closes December 1, 1934. See 
April Warrer, 


Annual Dog Poetry Award— Judy Publishing 
Company, Judy Building, 3323 Michigan Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Ill. Annual award for the ten best 
dog poems in English: Ist prize, $25; 2nd prize 
$10; 8rd prize, $5; and 7 prizes of $1 each. Contest 
closes December 81, 1984. See May Writer, 


The Berkeley Playmakers — 1533 Posen Ave., 
Berkeley, Calif. Eleventh Annual One-Act-Play 
Competition. $25 for the best original one-act play 
submitted; $10 for the second best. Contest closes 
September 1, 1934. See June Ware. 


Better Homes & Gardens — Des Moines, Iowa. 
$3,000 in Prizes in a National Better Homes 
Contest, closing December 81, 1934. See June 
Writer. 


Bookfellow Prize Offers— 1223 E. 58rd St., 
Chicago, Ill. The Life Members offer a prize of 
$50 for a one-act play by a Bookfellow. Contest 
closes October 1, 1934. 

Bookfellow J. Breckenridge Ellis offers a prize 
of $50 for an original short story written by a 
Bookfellow. Contest closes September 15, 1934. 

The editors of The Step Ladder offer a prize 
of $10 for the best poem published in their maga- 
zine during 1984. See May Waiter, 


The Chattanooga Writers’ Club — Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Annual Elberta Clark Memorial Prize for 
a nature poem not exceeding 72 lines. $10 for the 
best poem; $5 each for the next two best. Contest 
closes November 1, 1934. See June Wairer, 


The Circle — 480 W. 116th St., New York, N. Y. 
Circle $5 Prize for best poem in each issue. 

October-November Quatrain Contest, 1934 — 
Prize of $10, divided into a first prize of $5, a 
second of $8, and a third of $2. Contest closes 
September 15, 1984. See May Writer, 


Dodd, Mead and Co. — 443 Fourth Ave., New 
York City, and Cassell & Co., of London. Novel 
Prize: £1000 or equivalent in dollars at rate 
of exchange at the time of the award. Contest 
closes September 1, 1984. See March Waiter, 


Doubleday, Doran Co.— Garden City, N. Y. 
$1,000 for the best novel written by any author 
who has a story published in the magazine Story. 
Closes November 1, 1984. 


The Gentlewoman, 615 West 43rd St., New York, 
N. Y., pays $2 for each ghost story published — 
500 to 1000 words. 


Harper & Brothers— 49 East 33rd St., New 
York, N. Y. Seventh biennial Harper Prize Novel 
Competition, ending on February 1, 1985. See 
May Waiter, 








O. Henry Memorial Awards — Doubleday, Doran 
Co., Garden City, N. Y. Prizes of $500, $200, 
and $100 offered annually for best short stories 
by American authors published in American 
periodicals. 


The Instructor—F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N. Y. The Instructor is conducting a 
Descriptive Travel Contest in 1934, and for the 
second year a “Better Teacher” Travel Contest. 
Both contests close October 15, 1934. See April 
Writer, 


The International Mark Twain Society — 
Webster Grove, Missouri. Prize of $25 for out- 
standing letter on subject, “The Best Living 
Biographer of my State, and Why.” Length limit, 
600 words. Closes September 1, 1934. See Feb- 
ruary WRITER. 


International Prize Travel Book Contest — Con- 
ducted by Robert M. McBride and Company, the 
magazine Travel, and George G. Harrap and 
Company, London. $2,500 for best book of travel, 
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adventure, or exploration in any part of the 
world. Length from 50,000 to 200,000 words. 
Contest closes November 80, 1934. See January 
Writer, 

Journal of the Outdoor Life, 50 West 50th St., 
New York, N. Y., is running a Short Story Contest 
in which some use of Christmas Seals is made. 
Address the publication for details of the Contest. 


The Mark Twain Association — Mrs. Ida Benfey 
Judd, 410 Central Park West, New York. Prize 
of $50 for ten best quotations from Mark Twain’s 
works. Closes October 1, 1934. See February 
Waiter, 


Motor Boat, 63 Beekman St., New York, N. Y., 
has a monthly contest for amateur naval architects, 
in which the prize is a free course at Westlawn 
School of Yacht Design. 


Power Boating, Penton Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. A Cruise Story Contest each year. Cash 
prizes totaling $300. Must be stories of actual 
cruises during 1934. 





Volumes for the writer’s bookshelf 


Book Reviews 
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Practical English Composition. By Easley S. Jones. 
New York: D. Appleton — Century Company, 
Revised, 1934. $2.50. 

Probably at least fifty per cent of manuscript 
rejections are based on ignorance of the material 
presented thoroughly and competently in Practical 
English Composition. The worst of it is that many 
of the good people who send these manuscripts 
around do not realize the reasons for their failures. 
Even the average college graduate is more than 
likely to violate the fundamentals of prose composi- 
tion without realizing it. A careful review of them 
cannot help but render almost any writer’s style 
more effective. 

Mr. Jones has covered the rules of rhetoric in a 
logical, complete, and understanding handbook and 
practice-book. Grammar, punctuation, structure, 
clarity of thought, usage— these are but a few of 
the chapter subjects presented and arranged with 
vividness. Removable pages of questions to exercise 
one’s knowledge gained from the text immediately 
preceding them are included. The volume is a solid 
course in composition. And composition is a sine qua 
non to the writer. 


Homecoming. By Floyd Dell. An Autobiography. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart. 1934. 

We believe that it is a stimulating and valuable 
process for would-be writers to indulge themselves 
in the biographies of successful authors. Floyd Dell, 
in Homecoming, pours out the story of a mid-west 
lad who, growing up, had a pen in his hand most 
of the time. In his postscript Dell admits as he 
looks back on life that he can face the boy of eighteen 
he once was without shame....“I have gained the 
power to love.” 

His literary career began as a poet and his eco- 
nomic career as a factory hand when he was forced 
to leave high school to earn his living at sixteen. 
“It was made inevitable that I should become a 
writer,” Mr. Dell has confessed, “by my gradual 
expulsion at an early age from most of the other 
available ways of making a living.” He became 
literary editor of the Chicago Evening Post at twenty- 
three. He eventually went on to New York, be- 
came a staunch Greenwich Villager, wrote plays 
for his friends in Provincetown, helped put out 
the Masses and the Liberator. Ever since he left 
Greenwich Village to live at Croton-on-Hudson, Dell 
has been mourned as a lost soul though his interests 
remain liberal. 

One sentence from Homecoming illustrates the 
temper of Dell’s New York associations. He records 
his reactions to the first news of the signing of the 
Armistice: “He (Jack Reed), Edna Millay, and | 
celebrated the event by riding back and forth half 
the night on the Staten Island ferry in a dense fog.” 

Dell published his first novel Moon Calf in 1920, 
which made him the voice of what was then the 
younger generation. Since that time he has written 
several others, including An Unmarried Father 
(1927), later successfully dramatized for a long 
Broadway run as The Little Accident. Besides 


his many years of editing he has produced about 
thirty volumes, either plays, poems, or biographies. 
He has also edited, with Paul J. Smith, an all- 
English edition of Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 
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Exile’s Return. By Malcolm Cowley. New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company. 


Tue Werirer recommends another colorful auto- 
biographical volume, likewise a narrative of ideas by 
a critic a dozen years younger than Floyd Dell whose 
contemporaries were of a later flight — Hemingway, 
Scott Fitzgerald, Faulkner, Dos Passos, Cummings, 
Crane Wilson, representative members of what has 
been called “The Lost Generation.” Why lost? Be- 
cause its training in the War had prepared it for 
another world, that which existed only for a short 
while after the armistice. Lost because it was up- 
rooted, almost wrenched away, from any attachment 
to any tradition — neither muckrakers nor prairie 
realists, not even members of Mencken’s crusade 
against Puritanism. Yet Cowley believes that this 
wartime generation has produced more writers of 
distinction than the generation preceding it. 

The author is the literary editor of the New 
Republic, a distinguished critic and poet. When 
Cowley, self-exiled to Europe, returned to New 
York a few days before his twenty-third birthday, 
August 1923, “The City of Anger” was empty of 
ticker-tape. No cameraman invited him to pose 
against the ship’s rail—five dollars in his pocket 
and not much chance of earning more, and faced 
with the problem of applying in one country the 
standards he had brought from another. Those one 
or two pages of graphic description of the New York 
that the traveler first sees on returning from abroad, 
although informally written, are presented in an 
unforgettable way. 

Whereas they have no longer any rallying ground 
—for Montparnasse is empty of American rebels — 
the individuals who composed “The Lost Generation” 
have for the most part outlived and survived the 
era, and in a sense have found themselves. We 
quote for your observation and possible edification 
the last sentence in Cowley’s book: “There are a great 
many days ahead for artists if they can survive the 
struggle and keep their honesty of vision and learn 
to measure themselves by the stature of their times.” 


Mark Twain and Mussolini. By Cyril Clemens. 
Webster Groves, Missouri: International Mark 
Twain Society. $1.50. 


Cyril Clemens, as president of the International 
Mark Twain Society, presented the Mark Twain 
medal to two of seven men represented in this 
book: Benito Mussolini and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
But the other five, for our purposes, made more 
interesting chapters. These were George Bernard 
Shaw, John Galsworthy, Andre Maurois, G. K. 
Chesterton, and John Drinkwater. 

Apparently each of the great men submitted 
willingly to an interview, and later edited what 
Mr. Clemens said about them. In many cases, 
Mr. Clemens shows us exactly how they changed 
the original words and opinions. Shaw did his 
altering on the Clemens typescript in ink of three 
different colors; and against the margin pertaining 
to his costume he wrote, “I never wear my 
belted sport suit in London.” 

In one instance, Galsworthy worded his proof 
to read: “My wife plays to me about every 
morning. It puts me in the right frame of mind 
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for my writing.” Maurois said, among other 
things: “Mark Twain was the author that first 
made me fond of the United States. I think he 
is the author that best represents the American 
spirit to foreigners.” Further on in the lengthy 
interview the Frenchman observes, “I have long 
been seeking a suitable subject for an American 
biography, but so far I have not been successful.” 
And Chesterton: “I do not care much for the type- 
writer and I find pen or pencil too tedious, for I 
am a rather slow writer. At present, I do a con- 
siderable amount of dictating. I can compose just 
as readily this way.” A stimulating book is this in 
every one of its 52 pages—especially so to a 
writer. 


News from the 
Literary Front 


What does Charlie Chaplin read? Word comes 
from Hollywood through Rob Wagner that “on the 
table beside Charlie’s bed are three books — Shake- 
speare, a dictionary, and Max Miller’s new book, 
“The Second House from the Corner,” now definitely 
down for publication July 16. 


A. P. Herbert had a difficult time choosing the 
title for his forthcoming novel on divorce. Unholy 
Matrimony, the original title, Mr. Herbert didn’t 
like; but he could n’t think of a better one. The time 
for publication was drawing nearer, and still no 
inspiration. In desperation he phoned his English 
publisher Mr. Lucas, and suggested Unholy Wedlock. 
“If you don’t make up your mind soon, it will be 
wholly deadlock,” answered Mr. Lucas. Mr. Herbert, 
hearing it as Holy Deadlock, shouted delightedly that 
this was the perfect title; and so it remained. 


It is apparent that there is a great need for a 
really outstanding modern encyclopedia for children 
—a work that properly supplements the curricula 
of modern schools and guides parents in child training. 
Encyclopedia Britannica is publishing on September 
1 Britannica Junior, a new encyclopedia for children 
too young to use an adult reference book. This is a 
publishing event of major importance in the annals 
of child education. 


T. S. Stribling, whose Unfinished Cathedral com- 
pletes the trilogy upon which he has been working 
for six years, would rather write than do anything 
else he can imagine. He writes in the little Southern 
country town of Clifton, Tennessee, where there is 








nothing else to do. He starts at three or four o'clock 
in the morning—whenever he wakens. In a car 
stocked with pencils and yellow copy paper he drives 
into the woods. With his feet tipped up on the front 
seat he writes until he can’t think of anything else 
to say. Then he takes a nap, wakes up, and writes 
again. By this painless method he accumulates a 
manuscript perhaps a foot high. Later he sits down 
at the typewriter and copies what bits of the manu- 
script seem interesting to him on a second reading. 
Generally he throws about half of it away. The 
Forge, which was the first American book chosen 
by the English book society, The Store, which won 
the Pulitzer Prize for 1932, and Unfinished Cathedral, 
which is the choice of the Literary Guild for June, 
were all written by this process, which makes novel 
writing one of the pleasanter outdoor sports. 


Sidney Franklin, who was born and raised in 
Brooklyn and is known to hundreds of thousands of 
enthusiasts in Spain, Mexico, and South America as 
one of the leading bull-fighters of today, has just 
finished reading page-proofs of Shadows of the Sun, 
the popular Spanish classic of bull-fighting which 
Mr. Franklin has translated from the Spanish of 
Alejandro Perez Lugin. Mr. Franklin says he would 
rather face ten Miura bulls with one hand tied 
behind him than go through another proof-reading 
experience. Shadows of the Sun will be published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons in July. 


Harry Hansen Lees, the artist who has been chosen 
to illustrate Baron Ireland’s Our Cat, which Double- 
day, Doran will publish in the autumn, feels a deep 
gratitude to cats. It was the sketches of the kitten 
which he took home from the Art Students’ League 
that won him his first recognition from Life. When 
orders for posters and illustrations came, kitty had 
to pose in a parrot cage, in a glass-covered hat 
box or in a laundry box with his head sticking out. 
Ten minutes of this work left both the model and 
the artist crazy. This kitten was succeeded by a 
series of others. The present one, Beany, has earned 
nearly $2,000 for his master. 
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In Ezile’s Return, (reviewed in this issue) the 
author exposing some of the idiosyncrasies and 
manysidedness of literary celebrities quotes Burton 
Rascoe, who writes that: “Carl Sandburg plays a 
jew’s harp and a guitar and sings barroom songs. 
Robert Nathan plays a cello; Ben Hecht plays the 
violin; H. L. Mencken plays the bass in four-handed 
arrangements for piano and small orchestra; Edmund 
Wilson is a sleight-of-hand performer; George Jean 
Nathan is an expert clog-dancer, having taken in- 
numerable first prizes (incognito) on amateur nights 
at the burlesque houses; John Dos Passos is a 
juggler; Alfred Kreymborg plays the mandolute; 
Maxwell Bodenheim is an exhibition dancer; Carl 
Van Vechten is a spirit medium; Ernest Boyd is 
very deft with the musical glasses; Elinor Wylie 
can throw her thumbs out of joint; Scott Fitzgerald 
is a high diver and sometimes leaps from great 
heights into a bathtub only partially filled with 
water; Samuel Hoffenstein is a ventriloquist; F. P. 
Adams plays the harmonica; Robert Benchley is 
good at charades and _ impersonations; Percy 
Hammond does the sailor’s hornpipe; Wallace Smith 
and Achmed Abdullah are sword swallowers; 
Florence Kiper Frank is a toe dancer; Will Cuppy 
plays “The Maiden’s Prayer” on the piano; Floyd 
Dell can do a Russian Cossack dance; James Branch 
Cabell gives a fascinating exhibition in shadow 
swordsmanship; Rupert Hughes is a yodeler; Joseph 
Hergesheimer likes pillow and post office; Charles 
Hanson Towne and George Chappell are a perfect 
scream in a burlesque of the opera...” 


Kenneth M. Goode, in his book Modern Advertising 
Makes Money, (Harpers), presents some interesting 


book statistics. Each branch of the New York 
Public Library always has out on loan from fifteen 
to twenty-five copies of David Copperfield, Vanity 
Fair, and The Scarlet Letter. Fifty million of Amer- 
ica’s 125,000,000 are still out of reach of public 
libraries. In those cities that do have libraries only 
three books a year go out for each citizen. A recent 
public school survey showed that 34 per cent of 
the children’s homes contained no books whatever. As 
the family income rises from $900 to $2,500, the 
money spent on books rises from 26 cents a year to 
$2.69. But once at the $2,500 level, a year’s book 
buying drops to $2.25 a family. 








Flashes from 
Articles in 
Magazines 


WRITING STORIES FOR BOYS 
By Horatio Axoer, Jr. 


(Reprinted from Tue Writer, March 1896) 


As may be supposed, I have some idea in regard 
to the qualifications that are needed in an author 
who would succeed in this line of work, and will 
set them down briefly at the request of the editor of 
Tue Wairer. 

A writer for boys should have abundant sympathy 
with them. He should be able to enter their plans, 
hopes, and aspirations. He should learn to look upon 
life as they do. Boys object to be written down to. 
Even the Rollo books, popular as they were in their 
time, do not suit the boys of today. A boy’s heart 
opens to the man or writer who understands him. 
There are teachers and writers who delight to lecture 
the young. They are provided with a little hoard of 
maxims preaching down a schoolboy’s heart, if I 
may adapt a well-known line of Tennyson. Those 
parents who understand and sympathize with their 
boys have the strongest hold upon them. I call to 
mind one writer for boys whose hero talked like 
a preacher and was a perfect prig. He seemed to 
have none of the imperfections of boyhood, and none 
of the qualities that make boys attractive. Boys 
soon learn whether a writer understands and sympa- 
thizes with them. I have sometimes wondered whether 
there was ever a boy like Jonas in the Rollo books. 
If so, I think that while probably an instructive, 
he must have been a very unpleasant, companion for 
& young boy like Rollo. 

A writer for boys should remember his responsibil- 
ity and exert a wholesome influence on his young 
readers. Honesty, industry, frugality, and a worthy 
ambition he can preach through the medium of a 
story much more effectively than a lecturer or a 
preacher. I have tried to make my heroes manly boys, 
bright, cheerful, hopeful, and plucky. Goody-goody 
boys never win life’s prizes. Strong and yet gentle, 
Teady to defend those that are weak, willing to work 
for their families if called upon to do so, ready to 
ease the burden that may have fallen upon a widowed 
mother, or dependent brothers and sisters, such boys 
are sure to succeed, and deserve success. 
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It should not be forgotten that boys like adventure. 
There is no objection to healthy excitement. Sensa- 
tional stories, such as are found in the dime novel 
and half-dime libraries, do much harm, and are 
very often objectionable. Many a boy has been 
tempted to crime by them. Better that a boy’s life 
should be humdrum than filled with such dangerous 
excitement. 

Some writers have the art of blending instruction 
with an interesting story. One of the best known 
—perhaps the best known of juvenile writers — 
excels in this department. Carrying his boy heroes 
to foreign lands, he manages to impart a large 
amount of information respecting them without de- 
tracting from the interest of the story. I have 
never attempted this, because it requires a special 
gift, which I do not possess. 

One thing more, and the last I shall mention—a 
story should be interesting. A young reader will 
not tolerate dullness. If there a dull passages which 
he is tempted to skip, he is likely to throw the book 
aside. The interest should never flag. If a writer 
finds his own interest in the story he is writing 
failing, he may be sure that the same effect will be 
produced on the mind of the reader. It seems to 
me that no writer should undertake to write for boys 
who does not feel that he has been called to that 
particular work. If he finds himself able to enter- 
tain and influence boys, he should realize that upon 
him rests a great responsibility. In the formation 
period of youth he is able to exert a powerful and 
salutory influence. The influence of no writer for 
adults can compare with his. If, as the years pass, 
he is permitted to see that he has helped even a 
few of his boy readers to grow into a worthy and 
noble manhood, he can ask no better reward. 








A real booklover 


is known by his books, and always, in 
one way or another, leaves the stamp 
of his own individuality upon each 
and every book that comes into his 
possession, 


One way of imparting this indivi- 
duality is through the choice of color 
and character of binding. This may 
vary from the most inexpensive cloth 
binding to the, elaborate hand-tooled 
leather binding. 


You will always find a cordial 
welcome at The Rose Bindery, 603 
Boylston St., Boston, whether your 
problems be miniature or folio, or 
whether you come in just for a friendly 
chat about books. 
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The Writer’s Forum 


Readers are invited to contribute brief letters 
(not over 200 words) discussing articles appear- 
ing in Tue Warirer or making helpful suggestions 
to writers. Payment in subscriptions. 


If the following individuals will send in 
their full addresses we shall be pleased to send 
them checks for one dollar in payment for 
Forum letters printed last spring, when cash 
payments were in order. THE WRITER regrets 
the loss of these data, 

J. A. Pierce, Brookline, Mass., (Feb.). 

Frances M. Miller, New York, (March). 

A. C, McNeish, Boston, (April). 

Alice L. Root, Winthrop, Mass., (May). 





EXERCISING THE IMAGINATION 
Editor, the Forum: — 


No plots today? I have heard beginners (and some 
seasoned writers too) wail because they lacked ideas 
for plots, and I have wondered at them because I 
happen to be of the plot-plus and word-minus cat- 
egory; and then I have considered that they would 
probably be more amazed were I to confess that it 
is difficult for me to round out a sixteen-hundred 
word assignment to more than twelve hundred words, 
or that when an editor says to me: “We are willing 
to spend twenty-five dollars for the story,” and I 
know that he means he expects twenty-five hundred 
words, the effort of writing would come after the 
eighteen or nineteen hundred mark had been reached. 
And so it goes—our deficiencies in one place are 
made up by excesses in another. 

For those who are not plot prolix, I know of no 
simpler plan than listing phrases that would make 
arresting, interesting titles to stories. It is surprising 
what can come from a mere two or three words. 
I once attended a class at a press club where the 
instructor gave five students the same title from 
which to evolve a story. The result was amazing — 
there were five different stories. 
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From my own notebook I give a sample of plot- 
provoking titles, and if the writer does not find 
titles coming to him easily, he need only to read 
through any well-written story and underline the 
outstanding phrases. The following titles that im- 
mediately suggested plots came from only a few 
moments’ thought on the subject, and I am sure 
there are hundreds more where those came from — 
thin air. Try it—it’s fun! 

“Code for Living” (a story by the “one girl” with 
a business office for a setting wherein a man employs 
a code for business and in turn it is used on him); 
“Backgrounds” (a conflict between hero and heroine 
because of their family backgrounds); “This Year's 
Love” (a love affair that had to end in a year); 
“Open Season for Saps” (a story with the racetrack 
for a setting); “Perfect Lady” (a girl who always 
wanted to be “a lady,” and her reactions after she 
thought she had become one); “Ethics” (a man who 
had always stressed ethics in business goes unethical 
in his love affair); “Possibilities” (an architect who 
could always see possibilities in buildings to recon- 
struct overlooks those that are within his own office 
in the person of his secretary, until —; etc., etc., etc., 

Shirley Ware. 
Chicago, Illinois 


RESPONSIBILITIES 
Editor, the Forum: — 


I want to thank you for the appearance in the 
June issue of “The Responsibilities of a Writer.” 
I want to thank the author for writing it. 

Vividly, keenly, Miss Bottome pointed out and 
explained the three great responsibilities of a writer: 
the responsibilities to himself; to the public; and to 
abstract truth. There is yet a fourth responsibility 
which, to my mind, is no less important than the 
other three. Miss Bottome never mentioned it, yet 
it permeated the whole of her article, was its raison 
detre. It is the responsibility that every writer has 
to beginning writers. 

It is the duty of every writer worthy of the name 
to acquaint the apprentice with the ideals of his 
craft. If the torch is not passed on, how shall we 
continue? 

In the May issue of one of your contemporary 
journals there appeared an article by a Mr. Thomas 
Thursday which was intended for beginning writers. 
Near the end of the article the author stated: “I 
have sold stories that were so poor that I hoped 
the magazine failed before they appeared in print. 
But I took the money and I’ll take more of the 
same kind.” Mr. Thursday excused himself thus: 
“Because no matter how terrible a story is, you can 
always find one worse in the ‘better’ magazines.” 

Mr. Thursday failed every beginning writer who 
read that article. If he had ever heard of Kipling’s 
code for workmanship, it had no meaning: “For 
work done without conviction, for power wasted on 
trivialities, for labor expended with the deliberate 
purpose of winning the applause of a fashion-driven 
public, there remains but one end—the oblivion 
that is preceded by toleration and cenotaphed with 
contempt.” 

Ernest J. Finan. 
New York, N. Y. 
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MANUSCRIPT INDEX 
Editor, the Forum: — 


This is the day to write this little article— 
since the index has just received some unusually good 
news! Two smooth-paper acceptances today; making 
twenty-four since November 15, when the index 
began — and exactly as many as in four years (and 
the rest of a lifetime) preceding. The point is that 
on that day I settled down to writing as a regular 
thing, and actually had sense enough to plan the 
index in advance. 

It’s very simple; but it’s saved so much labor 
and so many mistakes, and has made such helpful 
suggestions on its own account, that it occurs to me 
that some other beginning writers may be interested 
in the method, In brief, it’s what the libraries call 
a “dictionary catalogue”— an alphabetical file of 3x5 
slips of paper. (Why spend the money for cards? 
The slips are available at any dime store, three 
pads for a nickel.) 

In capital letters, at the head of each, stands 
either the title of a manuscript or the name of a 
magazine Or publisher. With the latter goes the 
address, and the editor’s name when I’ve had 
personal correspondence with him. With the former 
is the number of words, which sometimes saves looking 
up the carbon copy. The manuscripts are listed 
on blue slips, the publications on yellow. No special 
significance in the colors—they’re what I had on 
hand at the time. 

The rest of each slip bears dates, followed, as 
the case may be, by titles of manuscripts or names 
of publishers mentioned in brief. Then, when the 
verdict comes in, it is entered to complete the 
notation, For instance: — 


Tor O’ TH’ Morn tn’ 2742 


12 Nov. ’833— Lavender Book — rejected. 

29 Nov. ’383— Women’s Worries — rejected with 
letter. 

17 Dec. ’°838— Sunburn Stories — accepted, 
Appeared 15 Feb. ’34 — $25. 


Or, for a publication: — 


Lavenver Book Mary Doe, Editor 
75, 75th St., Gotham 

12 Nov. ’33— Top o’ Mornin’ — rejected. 

2 Jan. °34— Hope Renewed—rejected: want 

happy endings. 

1l Feb. '84— Triumph of Teresa — 

The services of the index are numerous. For one 
thing, it guarantees me against wasting postage by 
sending a manuscript to an editor who’s already 
rejected it. For another, it indicates what type 
of material each given publication bounces immedi- 
ately, what type it holds for consideration and returns 
with a personal note, what type it really wants to 
have; ultimately it will give me a pretty definite 
idea of the predilections of all that I’ve tackled. 
It checks on the manuscripts, too; there’s one whose 
rejections have filled an entire card—and, despite 
the fact that it’s a particular favorite of mine, it 
isn’t going out again until it’s been thoroughly 
revised | 

When I really settle down to business, I shall 
move all “accepted” slips to another file. At present, 
however, under the thrill of a new experience, I’m 
simply running a red line across the tops and 
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leaving them in place: those flashes of red look 
wonderfully encouraging as I leaf through! 

And leafing through has proved to be a pretty 
good idea. Looking at a publication card, one 
suddenly realizes that manuscript so-and-so, just back 
from somewhere else, is precisely the thing for these 
people; and next week may bring from them a slim 
envelope instead of a fat one! And more than once 
the scrutiny of a hapless title has given rise to the 
particular revision which changed its luck. 

At the front of the file I have a slip, much 
scribbled over, which maintains a running record 
of manuscripts out, accepted, rejected, and inactive. 
The acceptance percentage fluctuates, of course; at 
the moment it is 20.9, which is much lower than 
in the desultory days before the present enterprise 
began. But the total number of acceptances, 
equaling in four months the record of four years, 
offers its encouragements; and it acknowledges a 
very real indebtedness to a carefully maintained 
Manuscript Index. 


Hartford, Conn. Buhl Edmond. 





ERRATUM: Page 233 one thousand dollars should 
read twelve thousand dollars. 








MANUSCRIPTS 
Neatly and Accurately Typed 


by an experienced Authors’ typist, 40c per 1000 
words, Special rates on books. Poetry lc. 
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READING OF 
EXTRAORDINARY INTEREST 


FIVE MEN AND POMPEY 
STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


Sertorius, Lucullus, Crasus, Cicero, and 
Caesar are live interesting figures in the 
author’s blank verse, and more pict- 
uresque and dramatic than if he had 
used the vers libre he likes so well. 











$1.00 
THE REAL BERNARD SHAW 
MAURICE COLBOURNE 


‘It is only a slender little volume, but 
it leaves one in the state of Oliver 
Twist, longing for ‘more.’ Better this 
result than the overwriting of a subject, 
no matter how  fascinating.’’—The 
Washington Post. 

$1.00 


KORA IN HELL 
WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 


“Its style may seem incoherent to many 
people, but if they are patient and read 
carefully, an inner cohesion will reward 
their search—an inner beauty under the 
surface confusion,’’"—The New York 


Post. 
$2.00 
Order from 


BRUCE HUMPHRIES, INC. 


906 STUART STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 











TAKING NOTES 
Editor, the Forum: — 


At my rural gasoline station, all my writing must 
be done by lamplight, after the day’s business is 
over. While being tied to a pair of crutches bars 
me from any great amount of travel, I find an 
excellent remedy for this in my habit of taking notes 
on every possible occasion. Anything unusual is 
put down in my daily record, which is a memorandum 
book with a pencil tied to it, that I carry in the 
pocket of my service jacket. After business I have 
time to transfer them, more fully written out, to 
my desk record: a loose-leaf book kept for that 
purpose. Some day, I declare to myself, I am 
going to write a novel wholly from that desk record. 
At any rate it is a rich mine of material for articles, 
fillers, and short-shorts. 


After I have gone to bed at eleven, I immediately 
go to sleep, but am sure to awaken at about three 
a. mu. and am half sleeping and half waking from 
then till daylight. This is my favorite time for 
mulling over any problem that has stumped me 
during the day. Beside my bed I have a shelf, 
where at night I keep my pocket record, and under 
the shelf is a flashlight. When an idea comes to 
me, I snap on the light and scribble down what I 
wish to remember. 

The whole thing is to record your idea while it 
is clear in your mind. Just the idea. Then at your 
leisure to enlarge and embellish it. Try it! It will 
work. 


Myron A. Patch. 
Weiser, Idaho. 


RULE No. 2 AGAIN 
Editor, the Forum: — 


After reading Mr. Powel’s article Play By The 
Rules, I began to tremble with a sub-sub simmer. 
I have written for years, I have sold I suppose 
close to twenty-five thousand dollars worth of stuff. 
I have lived by writing (if you call it living, and 
personally I’ve loved it!) 

I have had poetry in Scribner's, The Forum, the 
old Bookman, Poetry, The Commonweal, House and 
Garden, House Beautiful, The Conning Tower, 
“Booke”, (Herald-Tribune) Good Housekeeping, the 
dear dead Youth’s Companion when Nancy Byrd 
Turner was there, and in The New Yorker from 
its first year, under my own name and Patience 
Eden, plus light stuff in Post Scripts, Theatre Pro- 
gram Magazine, and Nash’s in London. Pieces in 
Country Life, House Beautiful, The Sun, The 
Transcript, N. Y. Herald Tribune Magazine, etc. 
Stories in The Country Gentleman, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Holland’s, McLean's, The Canadian Home 
Journal, The Chatelaine, Woman’s World, and three 
in London. 


With two exceptions NOT ONE of these pub- 
lications ever squeaked in my direction. I merely 
sent stuff through the mails, modestly and deter- 
minedly. 

Three New York agents have written me (un- 
solicited) about handling work for me. I’ve tried 
four. The first one I approached myself. It is a big 


firm and it wasn’t all in a lather about me; still, 
it sold three stories for me at four hundred each. 

I have found editors almost invariably kind. There 
seldom comes a rejection slip now, usually a note if 
the stuff doesn’t suit, and usually telling why. 

So....as they say in Philadelphia, How about it, 
Mr. Powel? 

Martha Banning Thomas. 
Victoria Beach, Nova Scotia. 





BABIES, JUST BABIES! 


By Inene Kirpourne 


Other girls have babies 
Their hours to engage; 
But I—I have my verses, 
Cradled in a page. 


Every poem smiles at me, 
And gurgles, kicks, and coos; 
The wee twin couplets dimple, 
And every stanza chews 


Its capitals. The words I coined 
Laugh gleefully with me 

At the sweet intimate secret 

Of how they came to be. 


And each line counts the chubby toes 
On its rosy dactyl feet: — 
Who wants a crying baby, 
When verses are so sweet! 








Typing The “Successful” Manuscript 


I put into my ing those elements of skill, 
taste and discrimination which my customers 
say are very productive in ‘“‘acceptances’’. Ask 
for my quotations on your work. 


Margaret Murphy 


4526 EVANS AVE. ST. LOUIS, MO. 














SUMMER CANVASSERS 
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During the vacation months we are offering 
attractive commissions to reliable individuals 
on subscriptions collected. (No minors.) 
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MANUSCRIPT MARKET, MISCELLANEOUS 
(Continued from page 254) 

The American Magazine — 250 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Sumner Blossom, Editor. Monthly. 
$2.50 per year; 25c per copy. Fiction: short stories, 
short shorts, novelettes, (mystery) serials. Non- 
fiction: suggestions for Interesting People depart- 
ment. The editor suggests “a close study on part 
of writers of our articles. Very high standard and 
few purchased from outside.” No verse, Usually 
one prize contest a month. Payment on acceptance; 
no fixed rate. 


Automobile Digest — Cincinnati, Ohio. Ray F. 
Kuns, Editor. Monthly. $2.00 per year; 20c 
copy. Factual, inspirational (or success) stories 
about independent service garages; not car dealers 
or service stations but the independent man in the 
automobile service business. Articles may be on any 
good business method: merchandising, promotion, 
collections, personalities, etc, 1500 to 2000 words. 
Payment according to merit; extra payment for 
photos, on acceptance. 

Boston Evening Transcript (Magazine - Section) 
— 324 Washington Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
C. B. Palmer, Editor. Bi-weekly: Wednesday 
and Saturday. Non-fiction. Articles interpretative 
of political, social, and economic trends; occasionally 
personalities in the news, if outstanding. $7.50 per 
column (1200 words). [Illustrations desirable, not 
essential. 


Good Business—917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
Francis J, Gable, Editor. Monthly. $1.00 per year; 
l5c per copy. Good Business is designed to show 
that application of the teachings of Jesus Christ 
will solve all business problems. This magazine 
especially wants accounts of the actual experiences 
of persons who have successfully applied the Jesus 
Christ teachings in business; methods of application 
should be given in detail, Articles should contain 
1,000 to 1,200 words. Payment is made on acceptance, 
at approximately one cent a word, No verse is 
needed.” 


Leisure — 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass, Sydney 
Greenbie, Editor. Monthly. $1.00 per year; 15c per 
copy. True stories of human interest about activities, 
hobbies, and people. About 1200 to 1800 words. 
50c per 100 words, and up; on publication. 


New Knowledge Publishing Co.— 5252 South 
Hoover St., Los Angeles, Calif. H. L. DeBar, 
Editor, reports as follows: “We are now in the 
market for manuscripts of from 5,000 to 6,000 words 
dealing with the solution of problems regarding 
marriage... These may be either fiction or non-fiction. 
The “True Story” type is acceptable if it teaches 
a lesson. The main theme must not be sex.” Pay- 
ment on acceptance; ¥4c per word, 

Picture Play —79 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Norbert Lusk, Editor. Monthly. $1.00 per year. 
No fiction. Articles of interest to motion-picture 
enthusiasts, usually on assignment. 1200 to 1800 
words, “The majority of material published by 
Picture Play comes from Hollywood and is contri- 
buted by specialists in ‘fan’ magazine writing. Oc- 
casional verse of four to eight lines relating to 
Screen personalities. Flexible rates; payment on 
acceptance.” 
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General Book Publishers 
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50 each 
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The Writer's Special Market Lists 


included in copies of THE WRITER for 


the following months: 


SPORTING & OUTDOOR .......... June, 1934 
i Ee reer June, 1934 
HOME-FURNISHING .............. June, 1934 
DU icihi is) eites et enakehwew éesseoe May, 1934 
GREETING-CARD VERSE ....... April, 1934 
DEY din ndostiohssscbeee Seeees March, 1934 
Ey tne wee ocduedte a February, 1934 
PE A Sake wdawddenvexetéose December, 1923 
PE POEMS cceccccccces November, 1933 
ee ee o ie cs Sas September, 1933 
SCIENTIFIC ARTICLES .......... May, 1933 
NOVELETTES & SERIALS ...... March, 1933 


IN THIS ISSUE: Juveniles 


“COMING IN AUGUST: Book Publishers 





THE WRITER, 
8 Arlington St., Boston 


G GED: 00 in wendesied for the Market Lists 


checked at 25 cents each. 


( ) Verse ( ) Short Fiction 
( ) Greeting-Card ( ) Articles 
Verse ( ) Juvenile 
( ) Drama ( ) Scientific 
( ) Syndicates Articles 
( ) Humor ( ) Novelettes and 
( ) Sporting, Outdoor, Serials 
Westerns, Home-Furnishing 
SD. oteen chee Paehah 6Gke 0860s ebsccee* + e060 
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Radio News— 222 West 89th St., New York, 
N, Y. L.M. Cockaday, Editor. Monthly. $2.50 per 
year; 25c per copy. Articles on radio developments, 
applications, inventions; “how to build” articles, 
service articles, experimental data, etc, 1000 to 2000 
words. $15.00 per Radio News page; payment on 
publication. General comments: “Semi-technical 
readers as well as engineers, servicemen, amateurs, 
short-wave and television fans.” 


Standard Magazines, Inc.— 570 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, (Publishers of Thrilling Adventure, 
Thrilling Love, Thrilling Ranch Stories, The Phantom 
Detective, Sky Fighters, The Lone Eagle, Thrilling 
Western and Thrilling Detective). They write as 
follows: — 


The Lone Eagle: The lead complete book-length 
novel is staff-written and centers around character 
that bears name of magazine. Uses the same type 
article and same kind of shorts that go into Sky 
Fighters, Leo J. Margulies, Editorial Director. 10c 
a copy and published every month. 


“Our rate for all magazines is three-quarters of 
a cent (%¢.) a word and we pay, as we always 
have in the past, promptly upon acceptance.” 

The Phantom Detective: The lead complete book- 
length novel is staff-written and centers around 
character that bears name of magazine. Uses about 
four shorts an issue—ranging from 2,000 to 6,000 
words, Occasional hard-boiled gangster and racketeer 
story —but from law-and-order angle only. All 
stories must be full of fast action, Leo J. Margulies, 
Editorial Director. 10c a copy and published every 
month, 


Sky Fighters: Short novels 20,000; novelettes 
8,000 and shorts up to 6,000 words. Also need short 
fact articles, not exceeding 2,500 words, All material 
must be World War-air stuff. Novels full of 
air-action, thrilling and plotty —centering only 
around one central hero. Will also use short humor- 
ous stories. Fact material must be very interesting 
and something different than that found in the usual 
air magazine, Leo J. Margulies, Editorial Director. 
10c a copy and published every month, 


Thrilling Detective: Short Novels 20,000; novel- 
ettes 8,000 to 10,000 and shorts up to 6,000 words. 
Action-packed, well-written and well-planned stories. 
Novels must be of the trip-hammer type, with 4 
murder in the first chapter and others later — must 
have some deduction and move right along, by action, 
to a conclusion arrived at by an analysis of the 
cues, No supernatural, voodoo, sex, mystic or 
monster stories. Leo J. Margulies, Editorial 
Director, 10¢c a copy and published every month. 


Thrilling Love: Short novels 20,000; novelettes 
8,000, and shorts up to 6,000 words. Throbbing, 
thrilling stories of romance written entirely from the 
girl’s viewpoint — and having a definite girl appeal. 
No sex, no risque — rather sophisticated — sometimes 
light vein—but always clean young love. And 
certainly no “gush.” Must be well written to get 
by. Cylia Kleinman, Editor. Leo J. Margulies, 
Editorial Director. 10c a copy and published every 
month. 


(For Westerns, see THe Writer, June, 1934) 
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A non-academic conference 
where men and women desiring to 
establish themselves as writers 
find experienced, practical critic- 
ism and advice from a staff of 


distinguished writers and critics. 
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with 
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1. Packing 3. Valve 6. Washers 10. Rivet 13. Rubber Ink Sac 
2. Piston Handle 4. Piston Head 7&8. Levers 11. Wire Rings 14. Pressure Bar 
5. Piston Rod 9. Bar Spring 12. Locking Pin 





OLD-TIME PARTS ABOLISHED 


by this Revolutionary Pen 


Its Visible Column of Ink—like the Gas Gauge on your car— 
Lets you choose your own time to refill—ends running dry! 


Not only does Parker's revolutionary 
Vacumatic hold 102% more ink than 
a rubber sac of equal size, but it 
also shows when your ink supply is 

ing low. Hence it doesn’t irritate 
you by suddenly going dry. You can 
always refill it when and where ink 
is handy. 

It’s a basically new invention— 
guaranteed mechanically perfect. 

A famed designer created this shim- 
wnios 2 ore Pearl oe —an 
utterly original, smart, an uring 
style—design patented, hence wholly 
exclusive. 

Now that the world can have the 
sacless pen it has always wanted, rub- 


ber sac pens and piston-pump types 
are wel og laid able as raped as 
silent pictures went out when talking 
pictures came in. 

“What a point!” exclaim those who 
try it. Precious Platinum and Gold, 
tipped with a polished pellet of rare 
Iridium, perfectly formed on both 


Parker 


S-VACUMATIC——> 
Oversize, $10; Also at $5; 
Pencil, $2.50 Pencil, $2.50 








sides, smooth 
as a watch- 
bearing, and 
slightly turned 
up so it can- 
not possibly 








WITHOUT ADJUSTMENT 














scratch or dr. 
—even benea 
the pressure of big-fisted writers. 

Give your hand the pleasant ad- 
venture of trying this at any nearby 
pen counter. All stores that sell pens 
are daily demonstrating this new won- 
der of science. The Parker Pen Com- 
pany, Janesville, Wis. 





Note: All Fountain Pen owners should use 
Parker Quink, the new pen-cleaning ink. 








